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BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We hereby nominate and appoint Sir Samuel Dill, M.A., Litt.D,, LL.D. 
(Chairman); The Most Reverend Denis Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Ross; Sir Hiram 
Shaw Wilkinson; John Coffey, Esquire; Heneage E. B. Harrison, Esqnire; Jeremiah 
Henly, Esqnire; Walter McMnrrongh Kavanagh, Esqnire, D.L. ; and Thomas 
Michael Kettle, Esquire; to be a Committee to inquire into and report upon the 
following matters connected with the Board of National Edncation in Ireland, viz. : 
to inquire and report whether the rules, regulations and practice of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland with regard to the inspection of schools 
and to the awarding of increments and promotion to teachers, and the methods 
adopted by the Inspectors in carrying out their inspection are conducive to sound 
education, to efhciency on the part of the teachers, and to fairness and uniformity 
in their treatment; and whether any and, if .so, what changes are desirable in the 
system of inspection; and also to report upon the relations of the Commissioners 
and their Inspectors to the teachers; and upon the rules and regulations of the 
Commissioners with regard to the conduct of the teachers and especially as to 
ivhether such rules and regulations unduly restrict the liberty of the teachers in any 
respect, and whether in any cases some notice of the intention to make new rules 
should be published, and whether due facilities for appeal and means of access to 
the Board are allowed to the teachers. 

We further appoint Arthur Joseph Donnelly, Esquire, to be Secretary to the 
Committee. 

Given at Dublin Castle this 21.st day of January, 1913. 

By His Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHEBXy. 
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• Dublin CavStle, 


Tlth January, 1914. 


Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date forwarding, for 
•submission to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Final Report of the Vice- 
Regal Commission of Inquiry into Primary Education in Ireland. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Serv<ant, 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 


The Secretary, 

Natiojial Education Committee of Inquiry. 
23 Kildare Street, 

Dublin. 
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TICE-UEGiL GOMMLTl’EE OF KQUlllY INTO FiUMAllY EDUCATION 
(IRELAND), 1918. 


FINAL REPORT. 


TO HLS EXCELLENCY THE J.OED LlEUTENANT-aENEKAl. AND GENERAL 
GOVEENOR OF IRELAND. 


May it please Your Excellency, 

1 We the Committee appointed to inquire into the system of inspection and other 
matters connec;ted ^^^th the Board of National Education in Ireland, beg to submit to 
Your Excellency our Fourth and Final Report on the subject of our Inquiry. 

2. At the outset of our proceedirigs we decided that it ivould be in the interests of our 
Inquiry that our proceedings should be conducted in private. At the same time we decided 
that the evidence should be published from time to time in the course of the Inquiry, as 
frequently as might be possible. 

3. In carrying out the tasks committed to us by Your Excellency’s Wai;rant of January 
21st 1913 we have held sixty-five meetings, of which fiity-three were sittings for the 
reception of evidence. We have had before us sixty-five persons whom we considered 
qualified by office and experience to give us the information reqmred for a sound conclusion 
on the questions which were submitted to us. We have had extensive evi dence from Com- 
missioners of the National Board including the Resident Commissioner, from the Secre- 
taries, Chief Inspectors, past and present, the accountant, an examiner, and the Private 
Secretary to the Resident Commissioner. We have also been favoured, with the evidence ol 
representatives of important Associations of Managers connected with the Church of Ireland 
and the Presbyterian Church. By the courtesy of the English and Scottish Education 
Departments, we have had valuable information from Messrs. Dale and .Robertscm, (.due . 
Inspectors under their respective Departments, as to the systems of inspection in England 
and Scotland and other matters cognate to our Inquiry. 

4. In consequence of our decision to make the Inquiry private, the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organization for some time dechiied to tender evidence. We are, however, happy 
to say that they afterwards recormidered their decision, and on June^ IJth the .Belfast 
Teachers’ Association intimated to us that they ivere prepared to give evidence, and 
on June 23rd the Irish National Teachers’ Organization sent forward a similar notiti- 
cation. Sir^ce then we have had the advantage of receiving the evidence of 33 teacheis, 
including that of the President and Secretary of the Teachers Organization. 

5. The abstention of the teachers at the outset has had the effect of prolonging the 
Inquiry and, to some extent, of duplicating the volume of evidence. So long as the temdiers 
held aloof, it was felt necessary to examine the official witnesses from the National Board 
at such length and with such minuteness of detail as to obtain the fullest possible mfoi-ma- 
tion on the question at issue, in the interests of the teachers themselves. Afterwards 
when the teachers came before us, although we have had the advantage of hearing the case 
from their point of view, there has been necessarily some repetition of evidence on riiany 
points on which our information was already fairly complete and satisfactory. We have 
had tenders of evidence from many teachers with individual grievances, but we have 
felt compelled to confine our reception of evidence to such as might throw light on the 
General questions which we were appointed to investigate, inasmuch as our terms of reference 
did not empower us to examine alleged grievances of individual teachers with a view to 
their redress. We believe, however, that from the representative teachers who have come 
before us, we have obtained a complete statement of their objections to the present system 

' of administration and inspection under the National Board., and of their suggestions for 
reform. p. . 
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Their two chief representatives, the President and the Secretary of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organization, have given us, in a comprehensive and authoritative form, what 
we are bound to assume is the collective view of the National Teachers of Ireland on the 
problems submitted to us. 

THE SYSTEM DOWN TO 1900. 

6. Although the constitution of the National Board, and the relative powers of the 
Board and the managers of schools do not come within our terms of reference, yet, 
as may be seen from much of the evidence submitted to us, they are closely connected 
with the subject of our Inquiry, and, for the sake of clearness, some, reference to them is 
necessary. 

7. The system of National Education in Ireland, established in 1831, presents some 
features peculiar to itself, and without a close parallel in any other system of education. 

(1) The Board, which has varied in number, is now composed of twenty members 
who are appointed by Government and are unpaid. They hold their appoint- 
ments for life. They are not generally chosen for their experience of 
education, and, being often men of prominent position, they have for the 
most part exacting duties to perform in their special walk of life. 

(2) Such a body, meeting only once a fortnight in the afternoon, with a fluctuating 
attendance, cannot give a close, consistent, and searching attention to the 
details of an administration so vast and complicated, and their powers must 
be, and have largely been, delegated to paid permanent officials. 

(3) The chief administrator, the Resident Commissioner, is at once a paid official 
and a full member of the Board, with a vote in its proceedings. His powers 
have always, from the nature of the case, been very great, and were defined 
by an Order of the Board in 1902. 

(4) Although the Resident Commissioner is a civil servant, the National Board' 
is not a .Department under regular State control, except in so far as the consent 
of the Treasury has to be obtained for every item of expenditure. It is 
not directly under the authority of any Minister as to its administration. 
Its rules are not .submitted to Parhament, although they are subject to 
question and discussion in Parliament. 

(5} The system is essentially bureaucratic and centralised, and subject to no regular 
popular control, whether local or parhamentary. 

(6) Neither the Board nor the local managers have power to raise money by rate. 
The funds at the disposal of the Board are provided by the Treasury, and 
the expenditure is strictly controlled. 

(7) The teachers are civil servants only in so far as the payment of their salaries 
and pensions is provided almost entirely by the State. They are 
appointed by the managers and may be dismissed by them, subject in each 
case to a controlling power vested in the Board; 

(8) The managers are persons recognised by the Board who have provided, or 
represent those who have provided the fabric of the schools, in some cases 
with State aid in various proportions. It is their duty also “ to make 
their schools comfortable by having them properly furnished, lighted, cleaned, 
ventilated, and adequately heated in cold weather.” Monetary responsi- 
bility for these purposes cannot, by rule of the Board, be imposed on the 
teachers. 

(9) The managers are charged with the government of the schools, subject to a 
prescribed agreement and the recognition of the Board. They have the power 
of appointing teachers and they may dismiss teachers subject to certain 
limitations. 

8. It is not our purpose to criticise a system Avhich has grown out of the peculiar social 
■and religious conditions of the country and which is excluded from the scope of our 
Inquiry. Its main features are briefly enumerated because they are closely connected 
•with several topics which we have been required to investigate. 
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9. The scope of our Inquiry being strictly limited, it is not necessary to review the his- 
tory of the National Board. That has been done by thePowis Commission of 1868-70, who 
were instructed to inquire into the constitution and working of the National Board, and 
a great range of topics alien from our more limited Inquiry. But there are certain changes 
in the system, more particularly as affecting inspection and the grading and promotion 
of teachers, of which it is necessary to give a brief review. 

10. The Powis Commission received amass of evidence on the classification and pro- 
motion of teachers, the methods of inspection and the mode of appointing inspectors, 
the attendance of the children and their proficiency, and they made many recommendations 
which have some bearing on the development of the system and our present Inquiry. 

]],. They seem to have found little fault with the system of inspection or the mode of 
appointing inspectors. The classification of teachers began in 1839 (and was further 
developed about 1847), when three classes were established. These were sub-divided, 
till in 1868 there were seven different classes of teachers. The Commission recommended 
that these should be reduced again to three, and that all teachers should give proof of 
their competence before they became entitled to class salary. They found that it ivas 
desirable that all teachers should have a preparatory training, that all teachers should 
be classed after an examination in an appointed course, that teachers once approved should 
rise to a higher class by good service only, subject to this exception — that a classified 
teacher might present himself for a second examination at any period not less than five 
years, or more than ten years, after the first examination— and that a teacher in receipt 
of good service salary should continue to receive it so long as his school remained in a 
satisfactory state. 

12. The evidence as to attendance and proficiency disclosed a very unsatisfactory Powis Commis- 
condition of education. The average of attendance all over Ireland was alarmingly Q. 30327, et seq 
low ; only 33.5 per cent, of all the children attended 100 days. In some counties from 
50 pm’ cent, to 65 per cent, were found unable to read or write. Of children in attendance 
it was calculated that 45 per cent, never rose beyond the first book, and only 7 . 1 per cent, 
rose to the height of fourth class. The rate of progress was so slow that generally two 
years were occupied in going through each of the four books. These and other considera- 
tions had led the Government in 1866 to suggest to the National Board a new plan of paying 
the teachers, viz., by a capitation grant on an annual examination^ of individual 
children. An elaborate scheme was, at the request of the Powis Commission, laid before 
them by Sir Patrick Keenan, and they made a definite recommendation, that .all No, 33. 
children shall be presented to the inspector for examination in reading, writing and 

arithmetic ; and on his report, the National Board will pay to the school a fixed sum 

for every pass in each of the subjects, in respect of each child who has made the fixed 
number of attendances in the year preceding the inspector’s visit. Any child who has 
passed in two of these may be presented in certain extra subjects approved by the Board, 
and earn a payment for each pass. In order to secure the regular progress of the children 
it was also recommended that no child should be presented in the same class twice. ■ 

18. By these provisions it was hoped that the attendance of the children would be 
more regular, that their progress would be more rapid, owing to the stimulus applied to 
the teacher’s energy, that the lower classes would receive more of his attention, and that 
the general efficiency of his teaching would be improved. It was also anticipated that 
the new system Avould stimulate local interest in education which was then, and still is, 
sadly languid, and that the annual examination, as the great event of the school year, 

would gratify a natural wish of the parents to see their children’s progress tested, and 

arouse the children to do their best. 

14. This proposal was the outcome of that movement inspired by J;aith in examina- y'f 
tions, with rewards attached to them, which began shortly after the middle of the last 
century. It was the faith which inspired Macaulay’s famous report in 1854 in favour of 
selection by competition. It was the same faith which led Mr. Lowe, on the Report of the 
Newcastle Commission in 1861, to introduce in England the system by which payments 
from the Parliamentary Grant to individual teachers were abolished, and payments 
to each school were consolidated into a capitation grant, payable to the managers and 
based on the results of the attendance and of individual examination of the scholars. One 
chief result of the Powis Commission was to introduce into Irish primary schools the system 
of payment by results as supplemeTital to the payment of teachers by class salaries. It 
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was “ a hybrid between the English system as it was from ] 846 to 1861. and the English 
.system as it became after ilr. Lowe’s changes.’’ 

15. It is admitted, even by those who helped to overthrow it, that the Results system 
did, to some extent, justify the expectations of its authors, and that it remedied some 
of the evils which in 1870 were shown to be paralysing Irish primary education. It raised 
the average attendance of children, and made their progress more regular and rapid. It 
stimulated the industry of the teachers and their attention to dull children and to those in 
the lower' cdasses. It increased the interest oJ: managers and parents in the efticiency 
of the schools. And probably the animal visit of the inspectors, when the school was 
eager to show itself at its best, provided a useful stimulus and excitement in the monotony 
of school life. ^ Yet before a generation had elapsed, grave evils in the system had disclosed 
themselves. Examinations on which pecuniary results depend have an inevitable tendenc}- 
to concentrate attention on the bare results of the examination, whether in a great uni- 
versity or a village school. The methods and intellectual processes by which the results 
are gained, and which in education give them their chief value as a preparation for life, 
ai-e apt to pass out of sight and to be ignored. It is a matter of experience that such 
examinations are liable to become rigid and mechanical, so that the most stimulating teacher- 
may fail to receive due recognition, and a second-rate teacher, who adapts himself pliantly 
to the current style of examination, may attain far higher results. In other words, there 
is a danger that ci'animing may take the place of the gradual and orderly development of 
character and of natural powers which is the true ideal of education. ' All this may be 
intensified where the course is narrow and limited, and wliei'e. by continual repetition, 
a superficial and mechanical accuracy may be secured in dull pupils. We are far from 
saying that this was the universal effect of the old system. On the contrary, we believe 
that there were many teaohei-s who, while skilful to prepare their pupils for the inspec;tor’s 
tests, yet had also the higher skill to cultivate keen intelligence and sound mental habits, 
just as there are many teachem at the universities who do not confine their efforts to getting 
their pupils through their examinations. Still a system of education is mainly for the 
average teacher, and he should not be tempted more than he is able to bear. It is also 
alleged that a>s the examination came at the end of the school year, tliei'e was a natural 
tendency on the part of the teacher to take it easy for a good part of the year, and to put 
on a spurt for some weeks before the inspector’s visit was due. That, of course, would be 
the in,stinct of an inferior teacher and, even under the Results system, it might defeat itself, 
for we have heard that good teachers recognised that the only proper way to prepare for 
the examination was by continuous effort all through the year. If the system of 
spurting ” succeeded it was a serious charge against the style of examinations. ' At the 
sarne time, the style of examination, owing to the numbers who had to be, examined, the 
limited time for the work of examination, and the narrow range of subjects, inevitably tended 
to become mechanical. The limits of the examination were well understood and rigidly 
defined, and the inspector never deviated from the lines laid down by rule or custom. 
It is also alleged that, under the former system, composition was wretched and j'eading 
mumbling, monotonous, and unintelligent, and that the teacher was not rewarded foj- 
attention to cleanliness, neatness, discipline, and training in good habits. Under the 
system, before 1872, the “ secondary inspection ’’ dealt with tone, discipline, and the 
method of teaching, and premiums were given for “ order, cleanliness, and general pro- 
ficiency. The Powis Commission recommended (No. 57), that these premiums should 
cease, “ the grants for ‘ results’ being subject to deductions for deficiencies in these respects” 
It would seem from this recommendation that impoi-tant aspects of school life were hence- 
forth to be treated as a field where the teacher should be content with avoiding criticism 
rather than aiming at positive excellence. It is to be feared that inspectors under the 
Results system did not always pay sufficient attention to the tone, discipline and organisa- 
tion ol the schools. ’\Ve have, however, heard on high authority that by some inspectors 
these aspects of school life were not neglected even under the Results sy.stem. Nevertheless 
the general tendency of that system was inevitably towards the idea that the one great 
and conclusive test of a school was the number of passes obtained by the pupils in the 
annual examination, and that everything else was comparatively subordinate and 
unimportant. 

16. Of course good teachers always had a different ideal, and there will be good teachers 
under any system. Out-spoken criticism, on the part of the teachers, of a system, which 
had brought them, as a body, increase of income, had a great effect in causing its 
abandonment. At the same time some leading members of the Board — ^Archbishop 
Walsh, the Lord Chief Baron and Professor Fitzgerald— became convinced that “ a compre- 
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hensive change in the curriculum of the primarv school was absolutely necessary.” It 
was becoming generally felt that too much stress was laid on book knowledge, and that the 
natural powers of the children were too little cultivated in preparation for their work in life. 

This view. forthe time. was limited toademand fortheintrocluction of hand-and-eye trainiiifr 
in the schools. But there was much ignorance and confusion in the publics mind ns to the 
character and limits of the practical instruction which it was desired to introduce. In 
March, 1896, on the motion of the Archbishop of Dublin, the Board unanimously resolved to '-i- 
ask the Lord lieutenant to receive a deputation on the subject. They waited on Mis Q. iou7s. 
Excellency in June and August of that year, and, on the latter occasion, a masterly address 
was delivered by the Archbishop in which he set forth the aims of the altered curriculum 
which he and his colleagues de, sired to introduce. It was not to teach particular arts or 
trades, but to give a training which should cultivate observation, accuracy and neatness, 
the love of honest, well -finished work, in fact to develop those faculties and habits 
which are essential to good work in life. 

17. The result of that deputation was the appointment of a Viceregal (bmmission in 
January, 1897. After a yeiy exhaustive inquiry the}’ made their final report in June, 

1898. The}’ recommended the int]:oduction of more thorough culti^'ation of Kiirdergarten 
methods, Mamral Instruction, Drawing, Elementary Science, Cookei'y and Laundry Woi'k. 

Singing, Drill and Needlework. They also stated their strong opinion that the system 
of awarding result fees on individual examination ought not to be applied to the subjects 
of Manual and Practical Instruction, but that class exanrinatioii and inspection of the 
teaching .should in these subjects take' the place of indmdual examination. While 
admitting that it ^^■ould be beyond their terms of reference to recommend a similar 
system of in.spection in other subjects, they left no doubt that the change from individual 
examination to inspection and class examination in all subjects, v'hich had been found 
so beneficial in England and Scotland, would meet with their approval. The ideal of school 
life suggested by the whole tone of the report is one which could not be I'ealised under the 
Results system. 

18. The report of the Commission on Manual ajld Prac;tical Insti'uction, especially 
as that Commission had been appointed at the request of the National Board, evidently 
demanded serious consideration with a view to radical changes in the programme of 
instruction, the methods of inspection, and the payment of teachers. In October, 1898, Q. 
a Committee of the Board was appointed to considei- the whole que.stion, and leading officials 
were asked to draw up a scheme to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
on Manual Instruction. Matters were, however, in suspense fora time, owing to the death 
of Mr. Redington and the appointment of a new Resident Commissioner, Dr. Starkie, 
in February, 1899. It is not necessary, for the purpose of this Inquiry, to enter minutel}’ 
into the history of the origin and development of the Jiew scheme which had been rendered 
necessary by the Report of the Manual Instruction Commission. Most difficult problems, 
involving delicate re-adjustments, arose for solution— the inspection districts had to be 
re-arrahged, the Inspectorate re-organised, a revised programme of studies, including fresh 
subjects, had to be introduced, and a new scheme of salaries devised, and. at the same time, 
the legitimate intere,sts of the teachers hadtobe.safeguarcted, while thelimitatioHsimposedby 
the Treasury were observed. The most fundamental change was a new grading of teachers, 
with salaries of a fixed minimum and maximum for each gi-ade, the maximum to be reached 
by triennial increments awarded according to the reports of the inspector's. For the 
purpose of this award a scale of hlerit Marks, six in number, was established. I'hese were 
to be assigned to each teacher in the annual general report of the inspector. The chai'actei' 

of the merit mark for a series of years determined the teacher's chance of obtaining his 
increment, and also, along with certain other consideratif)ns, his promotion to a higher 
grade. Under the former system the teacher had a fixed salary, which was increased by 
fluctuating payments on the results of the indi'vidual examination, and by a capitation 
grant. Under the new system, his whole gi'ade income Avas secure, so long as he was 
efficient, but any increase of it and any rise in grade depended on the numbers of his school. 

A third grade teacher could not by any good reports rise to the second grade unless he had 
30 pupils : a man in the second grade could not obtain promotion to the second division q, i]o 74 
of the first grade unless the average numbers of his school were oO. This elaborate system 
mu.st have demanded great industry and acumen for its development, e, specially under 
the limitations imposed by the Treasur}^ It may, however, be questioned in the'light of 
thirteen years’ experience whether ingenuity was not carried too far, and whether a simpler 
orga]iization might not have been discovered. The problem of transferring many thousands 
of teachers fi'om a system where they were remunerated partly by class salaries and pai-tiy 
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by results fees, to one in which the salary was determined by grade, was a singularly 
difficult one, and must have involved laborious and minute calculation. In the end, it 
was roughly solved by assigning each teacher to the new grade corresponding to his average 
income from all sources, exclusive of residual capitation grant, for the three years before 
the change. The result in many cases was injurious to the status and further prospect.s 
of the teacher under the altered regime. For example, a man who had risen to the first 
class in the old system by efficient work and examination might find himself, under 'the 
new regulations, placed in the third grade. The Board, indeed, resolved to give considera- 
tion to all cases in which a teacher could show that he had suffered loss by the change. 
We believe that due redress has been given to many of the aggrieved persons, but a consider- 
able number of alleged grievances, after thirteen years, are, we understand, still undeter- 
mined. 

111 . The radical changes in 1900 were not effected without some friction. We do 
not consider it any part of our duty to comment on the evidence relating to the attitude 
of the Chiefs of Inspection to the new Eesident Commissioner, and the new system which 
the Board proposed to introduce. It is enough to say that their evidence shows that 
they distrusted many of the changes which it was proposed to introduce and regarded thei^' 
own official position as seriously reduced by some of them. There certainly was a want 
of cordial co-operation between these officers and the Resident Commissioner in the organ- 
isation of the new system. The task of the Resident Commissioner was a most exacting 
one, and, whatever judgment may be passed on the success or failure of his reconstruc- 
tion, no one acquainted with his enormous difficulties can fail to recognise the vigour and 
fertility of resource with which he met them. Dr. Starkie received his appointment in 
February, 1899. The financial readjustnrents, the revision of the programme, and the re- 
organisation of districts of inspection were the subject of much consultation during the sum- 
mer of that year, and the schemes were again and again revised. A memorandum, prepared 
in the Office and presented by the Resident Commissioner, was laid before the Board in 
November, 1899. The draft Revised Programme was in June, 1900, submitted for 
criticism to the Chiefs of Inspection, the senior inspectors and heads of Training Colleges, 
as well as to English and Scottish experts such as Sir J. Struthers and Sir Joshua Fitch. 
The Revised Programme was finally issued in September, 1900. 

20. At the same time, re-organization of the Inspectorate was considered necessar}\ 
A great change in the character of the inspectors' work was about to take place, abolishing 
the former individual examination for results and throwing on the inspector's judgment 
the responsibility of appraising the work and tone of the school with a view to increment 
and ijromotion. It is alleged by Dr. Starkie that the Chiefs of Inspection were so much 
occupied with office \vork that the}’ never visited the schools, and that they exercised no 
out-door supervision. The six head inspectors, who, since 1880 had been assigned districts 
of their own, had little time to supervise the inspection of the 10 districts which each 
A\'-as supposed to control. It is stated that two head inspectors in 1898 had held oniv 
six check inspections, that another had held none, and further, that the want of uniformitx' 
was very marked under the old system, and that appeals against the judgment of the dis- 
trict inspectors were frequent. Th% head inspectors were too few for the work of supervision,- 
and their time was too much occupied with other duties. That was the great argument 
for the new system of 22 circuits, each under a senior inspector. The question whether 
the new anangement was more successful than the old is one which is reserved for a 
later section of this Report. 

21. In the opinion of the new Resident Commissioner and some of his colleagues, 
the organization of the Office stood in equal need of thorough reform. For some years, 
it is alleged, the Chiefs of Inspection, who were then exclusively indoor officers, acted 
really as the Board, without any reference to the Resident Commissioner. The system 
of appointing in, specters advanced in years, after perhaps twenty-five years ’of routine 
work in a distiict, to the charge of a great office at the centre, seemed to the Commissioners 
to have broken down. Their training and experience did not fit them for such work. The 
great object of tho.se responsible for the changes of 1900 was to sever the connection 
between the Office and the Inspectorate, and to confine the inspectors to their proper 
functions. This was distinctly a change to more bureaucratic control. The most impor- 
tant change was in the position and duties of the Chiefs of Inspection. As we have 
said, these officers, before 1900, were entirely indoor officers, and never visited the schools. 
Among other duties, they were charged with the noting of reports from inspectors. Under 
the new arrangement the duties of the old Chiefs of Inspection, so far as noting of reports 
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was concerned, were assigned to newly created officials named examiners. The . Chief 
Inspectors, as the old Chiefs of Inspection were now called, henceforth were to be out-door 
officers, and “ immediately responsible to the Resident Commissioner for the due perfor- 
mance of all the work connected with tlie inspection and examination, and oj'ganization 
of schools. The duty of the examiners was to examine all the reports furnished to the 
Commissioners by their inspection staff, and to note thereon such action as might be required, 
except in cases where there might be a question of fining a teacher or withdrawing salary 
for marked and long-continued inefficiency. Another' officer, who may also be called 
an examiner, was soon after appointed to deal with i\ferit .Marks assignkl by inspectors 
as they affected increments and promotion, s. 

22. The new system was now complete, except for some minor modifications which 
experience, in the last twelve years, has shown to be. required. A change anionnting to a 
revolution could not be effected so rapidly without ai'ousmg .suspicion and criticism, 
especially among officials who had for a generation been serving under the system which 
had been displaced. It does not fall within the scope of this Inqnii'y to ]jronounce an 
opinion on the merits of the controversy which for a time undoubtedly impeded the smooth 
working of the new organization and left heart-burnings and resentment which we only 
notice because they have left their mark on .some of the official evidence offered to us. 
Our proper business is to investigate the working of the new system after it was estab- 
lished, and its effects on the education of the children and the interests of the teaching staff. 
This introductory part of our final Report may close with a summairy of the chief objects 
of the change. 

(1) To enlarge the programme of in,struction on the lines suggested by tlie 

Commission on Manual Instruction. 

(2) To reorganize the system oi; inspection so as to abolish individual examination 

and the payment of results fees. 

(3) To re-arrange the areas of inspection and the oi-ganization of the Inspectorate 

so as to provide for more efficient .supei'vision, with a view to uniformity of 
.standard in reports. 

(4) To provide a system of fixed salaries according to grade, whicli should depend 

not on the results of an individual examination, but on the inspectors’ 
reports. 

(5) To alter the spirit and method.s of inspection so that a school should be judged 

by cleanliness, neatness, taste, and the good habits and mental alertness of 
its pupils, as well as by the amount of their knowledge. 

(6) To encourage initiative and independence in teaching, .so that school authorities 

might, within limits, be free to arrange their own programmes, time-tables, 
and method, s of instruction. 

(7) To enlarge the scope of .school life and bj'igliten it by calling for greatej' attenticni 

to the state of the buildings and surrounding grounds, to the cultivation 
of flowers and the decoration of the school, the provision of .school libraries 
and museums, &c. 

23. Many of the aims of the new organization are admittedly high, and should commend 
themselve.s to thoughtful and experienced students of the art of education. Whether, 
or how far, they have been attained, and whether the machinery created in 1900 was fully 
adapted to their attainment, is the problem pi'oposed to us by Your Excellency. 


PART I— INSPECTION. 

Mode of Appointing In,spector.s since 1900. 

24. Originally all appointments to the Inspectorate and to posts in the Office were by 
pure patronage, without any test of fitnes,s. Changes afterwards took place, and in 1870, 
the Powis Commission found a system by which candidates ibr vacant in.spectorships wei:e 
nominated by the Board and then examined by the Civil Service Commissioners, the subjects 
of the examination being specified in a syllabus. The Powi,s Commission did not 
recommend any alteration in this plan of selecting and appointing inspectors, but they 
-suggested that, except in special circumstances, all inspectors should be taken from a 
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somewhat higher social class than had sometimes been the case. The present method of 
Q, i- 24 T nt seq. Selecting inspectors has been very fully stated in the evidence of Mr. McNeill. Candidates 
are invited by advertisement to send in applications, accompanied by testimonials and 
a statement of their qualifications. A selection from among these candidates is, in the 
first instance, made by the Chief Inspectors. This selected Hst is then revised by the 
Resident Commissioner and the Secretaries, who may cancel any name, or make additions 
of any names, as they see fit. The candidates thus selected are then summoned to a quali- 
fying examination in the ordinary subjects of school education, the object of which seems 
to be not to test positive merit, but to clear the list of persons absolutely unqualified for 
the office. The candidates are then intervieAved by the Board, who, -with a full statement 
(jf all their qualifications and the result of the qualifying examination before them, proceed 
finally to select the persons to receive the appointments. The successful candidates are 
then on probation for a year, divided into two periods of six months. For the first six 
months the probationer, in order to gain practical experience, is under the training of senior 
inspectoj's in different circuits. At the end of this first period, the senior inspectors under 
whom he has been trained, make a confidential report to the Chief Inspectors. Then 
follows a professional examination on method, and the candidate is required to inspect a 
school to the satisfaction of two of the senior inspectors under their eyes. During 
the second six months of his probation, he is allowed to inspect more or less independently, 
hut always under the supervision of a senior inspector. At the end of the year of successful 
prf)bation he receives his permanent appointment. 

25. There seems no reason to think that the mode of appointment by competitive 
examination yielded a class of inspector better fitted for the work than the system which 
we have just described. There are qualities of judgment, tact and sjrnpathy which are 
of immense importance for such an office, and which cannot be tested by any examination. 
On the other hand, the present system, depending largely on the personal judgment of 
the Commissioners and their officials, throws upon them a great responsibility in the 
selection. .It is easy, in such selection, to make mistakes, and it may be doubled, after 
some of the evidence which we have had, whether some of the present staff possess 
the personal qualities refeirecl to which are essential in dealing with men. There is, as 
we have seen, an examination in methods of teaching and inspection for which the prepai'a- 
tion seems to consist of some months of training under a senior inspector and the reading 
of certain text books. It may be questioned, without laying undue stress on theory, 
^\■lletheT some more systematic training might not, Avith advantage, be provided. We have 
g. i;i772. been given to understand that practical experience in teaching, either in primar}’’ or 

secondary schools, receives due weight in making these appointments, and on the present 
staff of: inspectoi'.s there are twenty-two Avho have been national teachers. There is a very 
pressing demand put forward by the teachers that ever}’ inspector shall have had practica I 
experience as a teacher. We are of opinion that there is much to be said in favour of this 
contentioii. We do not, indeed, agree Avith the idea of some of our AA'itnesses that none 
but elementary teachers should be eligible for an inspectorship. On the other hand, 
the highest uniA'ersity qualifications do not necessaiil}’ fit a man for the Avork. We 
think it AA-orth consideration whether university candidates of approA’-ed merit should not 
be required, before their appointment is finally confirmed, to gain practical experience 
of teaching for a certain period. Finally, although it hardly comes within our scope, A\-e 
AA-ere .struck AA'ith the fact that the initial salary of an inspector is only £150. It appear.^ 
(.1. 2io<i8. from the Report of the Poaa'Is Com'mission that at that time the lowest class of district 

'i.'- inspectors received £200 per annum, rising to £250 in the class. The present initial salary, 

of an inspector, considering the increased standaj'd of living, in the last ten years, and the 
competing attractions of other callings, does not appear to be a sufficient reAA'-arcl for qualifi- 
cations AA’hich should be of a higli order, or a sufficient tejnptation to undertake very arduous 
ami responsible Avork. If it is desired, as we desire, that the most highly-qualified and 
distinguished national teachers should rise to be inspectors, the present scale of salaries 
is a serious bar to their advancement. It seems probable that distinguished teachers 
cujo}’’ing an income of the highest grade, might feel themselves unable to accept a junior 
inspectorship. 

DrsTEICTS AND CIRCUITS. 

20. The district system for inspection had been recast in 1855. Under the system 
ii‘>S 3 efs(v hiiinecliately preceding the changes of 1900, Ireland was distributed into 60 districts each, 

« «<'j- Avitli an inspector solely responsible for the efficiency of its schools. Six head inspectors 

had each the superintendence of 10 of these districts, and, in addition to other duties, 
had to A’isit from time to time the schools of their province, superintend the Avork of the 
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district inspectors and maintain a uniform standard of inspection and examination. At 
a later date, the head inspectors had assigned to them a smaller district for whose inspection 
they were primarily responsible, and the work in which occupied half the year. _ Their 
time for superintendence was correspondingly limited, and, according to Dr. Starkie, the 
head inspectors, owing to the pressure of other work, had ceased to control the Avork 
of their district inspectors in an effective way. We have also been informed that there 
was a marked absence of uniformity in the standard of examination and inspection. ‘J- 11245 . 

27. In 1900 the country was divided into 22 circuits, each in charge of a senior and 0-23,87. 
tAvo junior, or section inspectors. The circuit Avas divided into three sections, and each 
section was in charge of one inspector for only one year, so that in three years each inspector 
Ausited all the schools of the circuit. The inspectors of each circuit at first resided at a 
common centre. But this system, in experience, proved unsatisfactory. Tt seemed 
to put the senior inspector on a level with his two juniors. The residence of the inspectors 
at one centre involved long journeys and unnecessary expense. And an annual change 
from one section to another prevented the inspectors from becoming intimately acquainted 
Avith the schools. In 1906 each circuit was divided into two sections, to which the two 
junior inspectors Avere assigned, and it was found expedient that the three inspectors should 
live in different places, as might be convenient for the discharge of their duties. The senior 
inspector of each circuit was charged Avith the inspection of one-fifth of the schools in each 
section, so that in five years he should have made a complete survey of his circuit. In this 
way he was supposed to make himself acquainted Avith the standard adopted by the section in- 
spectors, and to hold frequent conferences with them on any questioirs that might arise. The 
object of putting twenty-two senior inspectors in place of six head inspectors was evidently to 
make control easier and more effective, by limiting the area under each. The authority of 
the senior inspector, until lately, has apparently been rather undefined, and seems not to have 
extended beyond such influence as he might exert in conference with his juniors. But 
serious differences in the standard of marking so impressed the Board that in a circular of ' 1 

June, 1911, it is enjoined that the merit mark of the previous school year should not be 
altered by any inspector below the rank of senior inspector, until a conference had been 
held Avith the latter officer, and such alteration, if agreed upon, is to be reported as the 
joint mark of the two inspectors. In case of disagreement, the views of both inspectors 
are to be submitted to the Chief Inspector for report to the Board. In August, 1912, q, 112 . 
the Board expressed their concern that, owing to the large number of cases in which dis- App. ii. ( 26 ). 
agreement on marking between the senior and section inspectors had occurred, the order 
of the previous year had to be repeated, with fuller instructions for the attainment of 
uniformity. Again, in December, 1912, the order is still further and more emphatically App, 11 . (27). 
reiterated. There can be little doubt, from the tone of these circulars, that the main 
object for which the 22 circuits were created had been very imperfectly attained, that the 
control of the Chief Inspectors was apparently very slight, and, in fact, the relations of 
the various grades of the Inspectorate Avere so vague and ill-defined as to render effective 
order and subordination almost impossible. One of our witnesses alleged that the senior ()q. ;s776, 4-ui) 
inspector had no authority, and the section inspectors no responsibility. _ This, of course, 
was rather rhetorical exaggeration; yet it may be doubted whether there is not an element 
of truth in it. In the new system of 1906, the authority of the senior was indeed marked App. n. (14). 
out, but successive circulars seem to show that it was very ineffective, and, as regarded 
merit marks, needed to be more precisely determined. The system of conferences, in fact, 
had failed to attain its end. Moreover, it does not appear that, as to the conduct of their 
Avork by the section inspectors, the proportion of examination to general inspection, the 
character of entries in the observation book, and their relation to the general report, the 
senior has exercised that supervision and control which might have obyiated many_ of 
the complaints which have poured in upon us from managers and teachers. The section 
inspectors seem in many cases to have gone their OAvn way, subject to hardly any check. 

The old head inspectors had each about 1,000 schools to supervise. The present senior 
inspector has about 370 in his circuit, of which he has to examine personally about 70 q. H6. 
each year. The assignment of similar duties to the ojd head inspectors, Ave were authori- 
tatively informed, seriously diminished their poAver of performing their most important q. 11243 . 
duty of supervision. The same may be true of the senior inspectors as regards the work 
of their circuits. If this be so, it would seem to show the necessity of appointing an (y iir>r,(5-8. 
additional number of Chief Inspectors whose main duty it should be to exercise, Avith proper 
and unquestioned authority, that supervision which, it is to be feared, is now greatly 
lacking. 
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28. The Committee have been greatly struck with the frequent changes among the 
circuit inspectors, which is also a subject of complaint on the part o'f-the teachers. We 
have heard of at least one school which w'as inspected by five different inspectors in five 
years. And we have had full returns of the reports in one particular circuit in which it 
appears that several schools were visited by four different inspectors in four .years. It 
i.s admitted that this frequency of change prevents- the inspector from acquiring that 
knowledge of the' teachers and the circumstances of the schools- which would seem to be 
necessary for the proper efficiency of inspection and for the formation of friendly relations 
and mutual confidence between inspector and teacher as fellow-workers in the cause of 
education. We have been informed by Dr. Starkie that in a large staff such changes, 
and often rapid changes, are frequently unavoidable, owing to the exigencies of promotion 
and the natural desire, from family reasons, of inspectors to remove to another district. 
The general good should, however, prevail over the convenience of individuals. Under 
the old district system inspectors often remained in the same charge for several years. 
It is very doubtful whether an inspector can make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
his schools in a shorter period than three years. It seems to us that, subject, of course, 
to financial considerations there might be an arrangement of districts, each under one 
inspector, with sole responsibility for its efficient working. Authoritative evidence before 
the Powis Commission stated that such a district should. not embrace more than 70 schools, 
if the inspector was to possess an adequate knowledge of them. The same witness, the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander MacDonnell, affirmed that where the inspector had 120 or 130 schools, 
as seems to be the case in the present system, it was utterly impossible for him to have that 
minute knowledge of the' teachers, which it was desirable for him to possess. We hesitate 
to commit ourselves to any definite number, for, of course, the proper size of a district 
would depend on the character of the inspection demanded, the’ geographical features 
of the district and other considerations which could only be properly weighed by a respon- 
sible expert. But we think that the reconsideration of the question is urgently required. 
It might in some cases be found expedient that the district inspector should have an 
assistant. This officer should, however, be strictly under the direction and supervision 
of the district inspector, who alone should report to the Board, and he alone should be 
responsible for the condition of the schools in his district. If greater security were taken 
for the sole and individual responsibility of the district inspector, along with a vigilant 
control by a body of Chief Inspectors specially charged with the task, we believe that 
inspection would be more efficient and more trusted. 


The New System of Inspection — Boaed’s Regulations. 

29. These are to be found in the Rules 1913-14, R. 66-70, and in various circulars 
issued to inspectors between 1900 and 1912, printed in App. II. to our first Report, 
especially Nos. 5, 6, 8, 16, 17, 19, 24. For convenience we think it well to 

[i_ ( 54 . summarise these regulations and instructions before offering some remarks upon 

them. ^ As under the former system, schools are as a rule visited by the inspector 
three times a year. One of these visits is for the purpose of furnishing a general report : 
the others are known as incidental visits for which there are distinct report forms 
App. IV. to be filled, if the visit extends beyond an hour. No. 3 when any serious defect is 

observed. No. 4 for general remarks on the working of the school. In order to see 
the schools in their normal condition, no notice of the inspector’s visits is given to 
teacher, except in the case of what is known as a formal inspection. A formal inspection 
of a thorough and detailed character is held annually in the case of schools in which 
the work is regarded as unsatisfactory. In such cases due notice is required to be 
given. ^ ^ At all other visits no notice is given except to the manager on the morning 
of a visit intended to be of a considerable length. In the case of schools reported to be 
in a very efficient state detailed inspections every year are not to be regarded as necessary. 

visits for the general report may be brief and the report may be founded on impressions 
gained by observation of the deportment, address, and intelligence of the pupils, together 
with a careful scrutiny of the scheme of work, the -written exercises, and the syllabus. 

30. The new system of inspection, as has been pointed out, was the result of the 
report of the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction in 1898, which, while recom- 
mending the introduction of new subjects into the Programme, also suggested generally 

‘ the adoption of more flexible methods of inspection than could be apphed under the rigid 

system of individual examination for results fees. The great object of the proposed 
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change was to test the teacher’s method and his zeal, energy, and industry in all depart- 
ments of school life throughout the year, and to judge of their efiect as shown in the 
discipline, good behaviour, alertness and intelligence of his pupils. Accordingly in the 
circular of' July, 1902, the principles of the new system are developed at length. The App. 
line between inspection proper and examination is firmly drawn. More time is to be 
reserved for inspection than was possible when the inspector had annually to examine 
each pupil and mark every answer for the payment of a fee. Careful examination is not 
to be omitted, unless in cases specified above, but it is to be directed to ascertain the general 
proficiency and aptitude of a class, not to test the proficiency of individual pupils. In 
general, it is regarded as sufficient if each standard has received due attention so as to test 
the general soiindness and efiectiveness of the teaching. It is not necessary to examine 
all the pupils of every standard in all their subjects. In fact, a very great latitude seeins 
to be left to the inspectors in carrying out the ideal of the Board. It is possible that their 
intentions involved the necessity of granting the inspectors so wide a discretion. For 
success, however, in carrying out these intentions it is clear that a stafi was needed which 
was thoroughly imbued -with them and which should not, on the one hand, carry on the 
tradition of the former regime, and, should, on the other, know how to exercise freedom 
•with discretion. It is probable that many inspectors proved equal to the rather trying 
task, but that the task proved too trying for others, and that some of the troubles -which 
we have had to investigate have arisen from the inability of old officials to emancipate 
themselves from the former system, or from the fact that younger men misinterpreted 
the freedom apparently allowed to them with such confidence in their judgment. 

31. In the circular of 1902 to which we have referred, certain broad principles are laid 
down for the guidance of inspectors. • They are told that quality not quantity of work is the 
test of efficiency ; that under the new Programme careful consideration is to be given to 
teachers who hesitate to introduce the new subjects, or who are little qualified to teach 
them ; that ail due allowance is to be made for teachers not supplied with proper equipment ; 
that credit should be given for any progress made, even if it does not come up to the 
requirement of the Programme ; that the new Programme, in contrast with the old, 
represents the maximum not the minimum of requirement ; that the official Programme 
may be altered, subject to criticism, to suit the needs of a particular locality ; that the 
inspector should consult the progress record of the teacher, and confine his examination 
to that portion of a subject which it has been found possible to cover in the year ; that 
although notes of preparation for class work should be made by young teachers and required 
by the inspector, yet, in the case of efficient teachers of some years’ standing, iii most 
lessons such minute preparation may be dispensed with. The inspectors were enjoined 
to pei-mit, within limite, considerable freedom of organization by the teacher, and not to 
impose their own peculiar ideas as to teaching and organization on teachers who appeared 
to have originahty and powers of initiative. Teachers were to be allowed a large ainount 
of freedom in the promotion and classification of their pupils, while premature promotion was 
to be discouraged, as well as the holding back of pupils worthy of a higher place. The 
heuristic was to be substituted for the didactic method, with the object of stimulating the 
development of the reasoning powers. Oral and written power of expression was to be 
drawn forth and cultivated from an early age, and while home lessons, exacted from 
children without due facilities of preparing them, are discouraged,they may, when judiciously 
arranged with due regard to the conditions of home life, be allowable and desirable. It 
is recognised that many of the requirements of the new Programme, especially as to 
subjects previously seldom taught or practically unknown, could not be complied with 
at once ; some, perhaps, are never attainable, owing to want of special training in the teachers 
or want of resources and equipment, and full allowance is to be made for_ such cases of 
disability. The Programme should not be insisted on fully unless in favourably 
circumstanced schools. A programme of much smaller scope may be sanctioned, if 
desirable, especially in rural schools with not more than two teachers. Inspectors and 
organizers are warned against forcing their own peculiar views and preferences upon the 
teachers ; while a teacher should be allowed, subject to due correlation to other essential 
subjects, to give prominence to a subject for which he has a special aptitude. In the 
same spirit, the inspector is enjoined, in forming his estimate of a school, to take mto 
account any disadvantages under which the teacher may labour, viz., from the character 
of the premises, the equipment of the school, the teaching staff, the social condition and ages 
of the pupils, and he is to make allowance for any such adverse circumstances. In 1911, Ap. 
owing to certain occuixences, particularly in two circuits, it was found necessary to issue 
a circular of a very comprehensive scope on the character, of the inspection which the 
Board desired to enforce. In that important document, to which we shall have to return 

C 2 
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later on, the distinction is drawn, perhaps in too. analytic a fashion, between the tone ” 
of a school and the acquisition of knowledge by the pupils. “ The tone of a school is 
its most important characteristic, and it is largely by its tone the value of a school should 
be appraised. When the tone is good, deficiencies in the acquisition of knowledge, even 
defects of method, may to some extent be disregarded.” With reference to the inspector’s 
report, it is further laid down that, in the case of a school which has for some time 
maintained a high standard, the lowering of the mark should denote a deterioration in 
tone rather than a temporary decline in proficiency in particular subjects. The inspectors 
are also told that, in their remarks in the observation book, they should give due praise 
as well as notice defects in the work. They are also warned that they are not to dictate 
to the teachers, but to advise them in a courteous and friendly way, that they are to avoid 
harshness, irritability, or any act which might lessen the influence of the teacher over his 
pupils. The inspector, while he must necessarily be a critic, should not be a mere fault- 
finder, but the sympathetic adviser of both teachers and managers, giving praise where 
praise is deserved, suggesting, but never dictating, improvements in method. 

App. IV. (1-4). 32. The character of the inspection varies with the object of the inspector’s visit, 

whether it is an incidental visit, when any defect or irregularity has been observed, or an 
incidental visit of an ordinary kind, or a longer and more important inspection tor the 
purpose of the general report. In this visit the inspector, requiring the time table to 
be followed as usual, is expected to observe : — 

(1) The condition of the school premises, heating, ventilation, general equipiiient, &c. 

(2) The organization of the school. 

(3} The keeping of the school records. 

(4) The general observance of rules. 

(5) The discipline and manners of the pupils. 

(6) The methods of instruction, and the proficiency of the pupils ascertained either 

by listening to the teacher, by putting questions personally, or by examining 
written work, drawing, &c., in order to see the quality of the work, and the 
style of the corrections. 

At the close of his visit, the inspector is required to enter remarks and suggestions for 
the teachers and managers in the observation book which is accessible only to them. 
It is then his duty to make a report to the Board, under certain prescribed heads, embodying 
his judgment of the school and the staff, and, taking into account and making allowance 
for any adverse circumstances arising from premises, equipment, staff, the social condition 
and ages of the pupils, to classify the school rmder one of six heads, called Merit Marks, 
viz. : — ^Excellent, Very <4ood. Good, Fair, Middling, Bad ; stating in addition the Merit Mark 
awarded on the last general report. Finally, the inspector is to append a brief minute 
on the result of the inspection,, suitable for transmission to the manager. 


Comparison op Old and New Systems — Criticisms. 

33. V e have thus summarised the rules and practice of the National Board as to 
inspection, along with the principles and spirit in which the Board desire their rules to 
be interpreted. Some points may be adversely criticised by persons according to their 
experience and ideals. But, in the main, the changes in 1900 in the Irish system were 
demanded by public opinion, and were, in spirit at least, in consonance with the changes 
in the English and Scottish systems of inspection and altered Programmes. In England 
the system of individual examination was finally superseded in 1895, but for some years 
before that date,“ the general order and efficiency of the school, as determined by inspection 
as well as by examination, had formed an important consideration in determining 
the grant.” In the Scottish Code of 1912 we find the following provisions : — 

(1) The Inspector may visit any school without notice, to ascertain whether the 

conditions required for the Parliamentary Grant have been fulfilled. 

(2) As conditions for obtaining the grant, the following, among others, must be 

fulfilled : — 

(a) Eeasonable care must be taken to secure in the children habits 
of punctuality, good manner and language, of cleanliness and neatness, 
obedience to duty, consideration for others and truthfulness in word and 
act. 
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(&) Provision must be made for adequate physical exercise, for 
instruction in needlework, singing, drawing, nature studj^, history, geo- 
graphy, and literature, with special attention to reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

(3) The scheme of work and time-table are subject to revision by the inspector. 

(4) A record of work done in each subject is kept for the year, and any examination 

by the inspector is to follow this record. 

(5) When these conditions have been fulfilled, and the school is certified as in a state 

of satisfactory efficiency, the grant, according to a certain scale, may be 
made. 

(6) Any report by the inspector, and any remarks made by the Department must 

be immediately copied verhatim into the log-book kept by the principal of 
the school. 

84. The distinguished men in the National Board who in 1898 initiated the gi'eat changes 
■carried out in 1900, were impelled not only by their own high ideals, but also by the 
•example of other countries. The Report of the Commissioners on Manual Instruction 
rendered necessary a radical change in the Programme and in the systern of inspection. 
The Results system, which, for a generation had done great service by stimulating more 
regular attendance of the children and systematic industry in the teachers, had admittedly 
worn itself out. It fostered a rather narrow view of school life. By concentrating 
.attention upon a single examination, on which a large part of the teachers’ emolument de- 
pended, and by the strictly limited and mechanical character of the examination, it 
•encouraged rapid formal preparation of a stereotyped kind, and left little room for the 
initiative and fruitful experiment which are the spring of educational progress, and the 
source of inspiration to the earnest and gifted teacher. As in all revolutions, however, the 
old regime may have been discarded too abruptly with too little consideration for the 
power of associations, and with a too sanguine hope that men trained for a generation in 
a system of rather mechanical results should at once be able to work a system in which, 
method, mental discipline, and moral tone should count for more than any amount of 
knowledge displayed in an examination. It is possible also that in laying so much stre.ss 
•on the cultivation of observation and reason, the new system may have underrated the 
importance of cultivating in early years, when it is at its strongest, the memory, and 
•of considering whether the further development of the reason should not be defeiTed till 
Years have brought a store of material on which reason could safely work. It is fair, how- 
•ever, to say that in a later circular the Board guard themselves against the supposition 
that they intended to draw any such sharp antithesis between the formation of mental 
habits and the acquisition of knowledge, and they point out that it is by solid work 
that good mental habits can be formed. 

35. It now becomes our duty to review some of the criticisms of the Board’s Programme 
and the methods of inspection which have been described. The addition of several subjects 
to the scheme of study became necessary after the report of the Commission on Manual 
Instruction. Singing, Drawing, and Object Lessons had been taught in English primary 
schools for many years. In Ireland, at the end of 1899, Singing was taught in 1,475 out 
of 8,600 schools ; Drawing in 2,146 schools ; Kindergarten and Hand and Eye training 
in 448 : Cookery in 125 ; Laundry in 11 ; while Elementary Science, Object Lessons and 
Drill seem to have been umecognised. 

The returns for 1911 show the following : — 


Vocal Music 

7,315 

Cookery 

2,522 

Drawing 

8,272 

Laundry 

716 

Needlework 

6,378 

Kindergarten and 

6,750 

Elementary Science 

8,196 

Manual Instruction 



These figures supply evidence of great energy and rapid organization on which the 
Board are to be congratulated. The great body of the teachers had not the training to 
quahfy them for teaching the new subjects. Arrangements to supply such training were 
made at various centres, and the teachers responded to the call with praiseworthy energy 
and seK-denial. We have had evidence that both men and women teachers often travelled 


Olitli Ropijvt 
B. or N. E. 


■i7Ui Ri'povt 
B. of N. E. 


Qq. 20002-5, 
214S8-9, 
20202-0, i-tc. 
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many miles, after their school work was oyer to attend the lectures of an organizer. The 
training for their new duties must have been often hasty and imperfect, and especially 
under the new. style of inspection, the system might have broken down if considerable 
App. II. (5). leniency and consideration for old and ill-prepared teachers had not been enjoined by the 
Board during the period of transition. Moreover, managers were encouraged by a rule 
of the Board to arrange the programmes of their schools to suit the peculiar needs of their 
localities. It is evident that subjects which may be very important in an urban, may 
be quite inappropriate and uncalled for in a remote rural school, and that unless due pre- 
cautions are taken, the more ambitious subjects may encroach on the time needed for 
the more elementary. Yet although there have been serious complaints that the 
official Programme is overloaded, alternative programmes seem to have been seldom 
submitted for official approval. The reason alleged for this is that any suggestions 
made by the teachers generally met with disapproval. Some cases have been brought 
Q^_i65i4-25 to our notice in which official pressure had been apphed for the introduction of a subject 

' for which the proper teaching and equipment were not available. It appears from the 

English Code for primary schools that the school syllabus should be framed with special 
regard to the circumstances of the school, and that, subject to official approval, a considerable 
departure from the ordinary course of instruction is permitted for good reason. We should 
certainly deprecate any return to a narrow, stunted idea of education, limited to the very 
barest requirements. At the same time we feel that, after providing for thorough training 
in elementary subjects, a liberal choice should be allowed to managers among the other 
subjects, according to their conception of the capacity of the pupils and the conditions of 
life in their district. Freedom of organization is, in theory, allowed within limits, to the 
teacher, but it would appear that teachers have sometimes found their supposed freedom 
Q. 5585, etc. of initiative checked and curtailed, and that they have been confused by varying, and 
even contradictory, suggestions of inspectors. Of course, no one would claim for a teacher 
the right to teach as he pleased, without criticism. There is nothing, however, more 
important in education than to encourage initiative, and even experiment, in zealous 
teachers, and to stimulate the free play of mind on mind which is the essence of education. 
The whole tone of the Board’s Rules and Circulars shows that that is their ideal. It may 
be doubted whether their intentions are always carried out in inspection. 


A]>j). XX., etc. 
Q. 1011. 


Qq. 15214-6 
22627-40, etc. 


Qq. 17456-7, 
21175, etc. 


36. There is a general consensus of opinion that the Results examination of individual 
children in all their subjects could no longer be defended. Many witnesses well qualffied 
to give an opinion, however, have maintained that the pendulum has now swung too 4ar 
in the other direction, and that reports at present are often based on a rapid survey of 
the external aspects of a school and mere impressions drawn from listening to lessons, 
with, perhaps, a few casual questions from the inspector himself. We have been told by 
extremists on one side that a competent inspector can safely appraise the value of school 
work in the course of a very short visit, and without examination of the children. On 
the other hand, it has been maintained that a searching examination of every child in 
every subject once a year is the only trustworthy test of the work of a school. We have 
found both views influencing the practice of inspectors. Nor are the teachers at all agreed 
as to the relative proportion of pure inspection and examination in forming an estimate 
of teachers’ work. It is clear that the impressionist style of inspection, unchecked by 
tangible results, and depending on the inspector’s tastes, associations, and general habit 
of mind, may be a dangerous and uncertain test, and, with the stress laid on tone as 
compared with knowledge in the Board’s circulars, this mode of inspection in the hands 
of injudicious inspectors may easily ' become capricious, and generate great and well- 
grounded distrust among the teachers. At the same time, we have not found any, however 
discontented with the present system, who wished to return to the old Results examination. 
Wliat they allege is that there is now too httle of thorough examination, that a full 
examination once a year would be a great stimulus to the children and an object of interest 
to them and their parents, that, although there should be no special preparation for it, 
yet it would cultivate accuracy, readiness, alertness of intelligence, and a generous desire 
to excel. MTiile we think there is some force in this view, we would deprecate any 
examination which should encourage cram or special preparation, or tend to subordinate 
teaching to examination, or dictate subjects and methods to the teacher, or make the 
children believe that the passing of the examination is the great test of school life. On 
the other hand, we have had a good deal of evidence which seems to show that there has 
been too great variety in the style and amount of examination under different inspectors. 
Some appear to attach little weight to it, and conduct their examination in a hurried, 
perfunctory manner, while others are said to examine still in the fashion of the Results 
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system. While we would deprecate any rigid and mechanical method, we are of opinion 

that more- weight should be attached to examination, and that the practice of inspectors 

should be-more uniform. It is not necessary, as the Board point out, that every really ('^•0- 

efficient school should be' minutely examined every year. In a large majority of schools, 

however, there should be an annual examination at which the inspector should come into 

close personal contact with the children, by means of oral questioning, so' as to excite their 

interest and stimulate them to do their best for their own credit and that of their teacher. 

Such an examination, conducted by a skilful inspector, need not, we believe, occupy so 

much time as the old minute examination with marks, and need not encroach on the 

important work of general inspection. It is admitted by almost everyone that occasional 

or incidental visits to test the school in its normal state should be made without notice ; 

but, for the annual examination, it seems to us that some notice, of at least a week, might 

be given to managers and teachers, without any danger of encouraging cramming or 

special preparation. This would give the managers an opportunity of being present, an 5,-539-42 

opportunity they are now frequently denied. And if it enabled both teachers and i t06i-7, etc. 

children to show themselves at their best, pride in their school is surely a laudable feeling 

which it is sound policy to encourage. At this examination, in order to maintain the 

character which we wish it to bear, there should be no record whatever of the success or 

failure of any individual child, and no element of competition. Nor should the inspector ^ 

be responsible for the promotion of children from one standard to another, although it 

may well be part of his duty to notice premature promotions by the teacher, or the 

detention of children in a standard which they have outgrown. It is for the teacher, with 

his personal knowledge of the capacity of his pupils, to make promotions, and although 

this would generally be done at the end of the school year, it should be open to the teacher 

to advance industrious and gifted pupils at any time when their progress justifies it. 

37. One of the serious complaints we have had from teachers has been with regard 

to the times at which examinations are held. With the present- uniform school year, a ’ 

school may be examined only a few weeks, or even days, after the summer vacation, when 

the children are new to their work.- The theory of the chief officials of the Board is that tj. i429. 

any competent inspector will make due allowance for the early date of his inspection, 

but it is alleged that such allowance is sometimes not made, and that harsh criticism has 

been the result. The question whether there should be a uniform school year, or whether 

-each school should have its own year for purposes of inspection, as- under the former 

system, is a difficult one, which' needs expert knowledge to determine. We are, however, 

satisfied that to require the inspector to make due allowance for the period of the school 

year at which his ii^pection is held throws upon him a responsibility from which the most 

capable may well wish to be relieved, and to which some inspectors are unequal. It 

would certainly seem desirable if by some arrangement the annual inspection and 

examination should be held in the latter half of the school year, and, as far as possible, 

in the last three months of it. Complaints have also been made that an important q, 2013-f, etc. 

inspection has been held on a day when, from bad weather or other cause, the attendance 

of the children has been abnormally scanty, and that the results of the report have been 

-disastrous to the teacher. We record the criticism as deserving of attention. 

38. In the instructions to inspectors, July, 1902, it is laid down that since the Revised App, ii. (r>). 
Programme prescribes, not the minimum but the maximum of requirement, the teacher 

should keep a record of the progress made in each subject, say monthly, and there is a 
book for this purpose in every school. It is the duty of an inspector to examine this record, 
and to confine his examination in each subject to that portion which the teacher has found 
it possible to cover.- Of course, if, from apparent neglect, the quantity is too small, that 
is a subject for criticism, but, as a rule, the inspector should confine his examination to 
the portion of the subject- which has been actually taught. It is alleged that this 
injunction has not in some cases been obeyed, and that inspectors have even failed 
to consult the progress record before examining. If this is so, we fear that it is only one 
of many cases in which the excellent intentions of the Board have not been properly 
interpreted by their officers. 

39. The same remark applies to the equipment of schools in its bearing on the general 
report of the inspector. By a rule of the Board, they relieve the teacher of any expenditure 
for the proper furnishing, lighting, cleaning and heating of a school.- In fact they dis- 
approve of such expenditure being thro-wn upon him. And in Par. 11 of the general report ^pp- 
any defect in equipment, &c., is to count among the adverse circumstances for which full 

J 
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allowance is to be made. There has undoubtedly been a great advance in recent years in 
the provision of proper equipment by the managers, but we have had evidence that lately 
520, even in recent years, teachers have been obliged to provide money for these objects, either 
personally, or by stimulating local effort. There have been cases presented to us in which 
the report of the inspector has seemed to take the inferior equipment of a school into account, 
not in favour of the teacher, but as detracting from his record for efficiency. This has 
been brought before us especially in the case of the Belfast schools. We are inclined to 
believe that cases of this kind are infrequent, but such irregular violation of the intention 
and policy of the Board should be impossible. 

40. Before leaving a school, the inspector is required to make a note of the principal 
defects in the conduct of the school in the observation book, which is intended solely 
for the eyes of the manager and teacher. In doing so, the inspector is to look back to- 
prevmus entries and note whether the suggestions have been complied with. This book 
has m practice been found to be a great source of discontent and heart-burning. The 
entry is often made hurriedly, at the end of an inspection when the inspector may be 
jaded, and perhaps, irritated. It may not represent accurately his mature and 
deliberate judgment on_ the school. Cases have been adduced in which the 
remarks in the observation book were strikingly at variance with the formal report 
furnished to the Board. The teachers complain that, in opposition to the injunctions of 
the Board, the dominant tone of some inspectors is determined fault-finding, instead of 
critical, yet friendly, advice and suggestion, and discriminating praise where praise is due. 
Some inspectors, after making the entry in the observation book, take their departure 
without a word of counsel or encouragement. We are glad to believe that many inspectors 
have too high a conception of their duty to throw away the chance of stimulating and 
encouraging the teacher by a friendly conference. But emphatic evidence, as well as some 
circulars of the Board, lead us to believe that this easy means of promoting efficiency and 
friendly relations with the teachers has been occasionally neglected. It appears that in 
both the English and Scottish Code, any report by the inspector and any remarks 
made upon it by the Department must, when communicated to the managers, be copied 
verbatim into the log-book or diary which every teacher is required to keep. It seems 
to us that in Ireland the observation book serves no sufficient purpose, has been productive 
of much misunderstanding and should be abolished. The careful and deliberate report of 
the inspector should be forwarded in full at the earliest possible date to the manager and 
the teacher, and should be by them entered and preserved in a book for the purpose. 

41. In this connection we are reluctantly compelled to notice some accusations of ivant 
of proper courtesy or actual rudeness displayed by some inspectors to the teachers and 
even to women. It is inevitable that, in any excited movement, such as unfortunately 
has arisen against the present system of inspection, there should be personal charges and 
recrimination. It has been the object of the Committee to keep personalities, as far 
as possible, out of their Inquirj^, since they are not in a position to investigate them in 
a thorough and judicial way, and probably little good would come from such an investiga- 
tion. We are glad to say that the evidence of managers, corroborated by many teachers, 
was favourable to the inspectors generally as regards the tact, temper and zeal with which 
they discharge their difficult duties. At the same time, we feel bound to say that grave 
charges have been made of want of projier consideration, and even common courtesy, affecting 
members of the staff, and we regret that some of these charges appear to us to be not wholly 
without foundation. It is clear, from some circulars of the Board, that they felt the necessity 
of warning some inspectors against indiscriminate fault-finding, irritability and harshness 
of manner, or any act which might lower the teacher in the eyes of his pupils. When a 
circular marked “ Confidential,” but which was bound sooner or later to become public, 
is issued to a whole staff, reminding them that they are expected to show, in the discharge 
of their duties, such elemental virtues as patience and courtesy, it is clear that the Board 
must have had a profound distrust of some of its officers, and that a stern admonition 
was needed to bring home to them a due sense of the conduct expected from officials charged 
with such responsible duties. 

42. JIany of the ideas of the new inspection system are admirable and commend them- 
selves to those who wish for more stimulating and elastic methods in teaching. We have 
necessarily dwelt on defects of which the founders of the new system are themselves 
conscious.^ These are due to various causes. Some of them may be traced to a faulty 
organization and to a want of control of the Inspectorate. It is undesirable that inspection 
should be mechanical or too rigidly limited by regulations. You must trust your inspectors. 
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On the other hand, inspectors, being only hnman, cannot be allowed uncontrolled and 
capricious freedom. The best are needed for such responsible and delicate functions ; 
they should be selected with the greatest care, and they should receive the fullest training 
for their duties. Their duties should be laid down, not in fitful admonitions, but in a code 
of rules on the main points of their functions. The chiefs should be sufficiently numerous 
that an effective and immediate check could be applied in any case in which an inspector 
is, from want of judgment, abusing that freedom and latitude which, within due bounds, 
every inspector should properly enjoy. Isolated cases of such aberrations should not be 
allowed to multiply till a few cases of individual grievance grow into a formidable mass of 
excited disaffection and discontent. Especially should such precautions be taken when, 
not only the professional credit, but the pecuniary interests of the teachers are at stake! 

The present system of inspection, by the Merit Marks awarded in the general report, controls 
the increments of the teachers and their promotion from grade to grade. And to this 
subject we must address ourselves in the following section of this report. 

PART II.— TEACHERS. 

Classification and Grading of Teachers. 

43. According to the rules of the old system, teachers were divided into fhree classes, it. 1898 . 
and each class again was sub-divided into two divisions. Promotion from one class to 
another depended partly on the certificate of an inspector that the school was in a satis- par!^i%. 
factory state for a certain period, partly on an examination in a prescribed course. The 
incomes of teachers consisted : — 

(1) Of salaries according to class. 

(2) Of Results fees calculated on proficiency of pupils, as ascertained by examination. 

(3) Of certain capitation grants. 

(4) Of gratuities for instruction of monitors. 

(5) Of local payments, when available, from subscriptions, endowments, school 

fees, &c. 

In order to draw the salary of the first class, a teacher must have an average r. isos, 
attendance of at least 36 ; for the salary of second class of at least 30 : for the salary of 
third class of at least 20. 

Assistant teachers were eligible for promotion in classification on the same con- 
ditions as principal teachers, but they were not paid the salary of the higher classes 
while they remained assistants. 


44. On the abolition of the Results system in 1900, the teachers were divided into 
three grades, the fii’st grade containing two sections. Teachers appointed for the first 
time were placed in third gi’ade, and all assistant teachers appointed on or after 15th April, 
1900 were, save in exceptional circumstances, ineligible for promotion beyond the third 
grade. 


45. The numbers in grade II. and grade R and 1^ are limited by arrangement with g, loi. 
the Treasury. The maximum numbers are as follows* : — 



Grade 

Men 

Women 


II. ... 

2,500 

2,000 


I- ... 

500 

400 


P ... 

340 

270 

It may be interesting to compare the actual number of teachers in the corresponding 

classes m 1899 : — 

Class. 

Men 

Women 


II. ... 

2,743 

2,758 


P. ... 

926 

692 


P. ... 

656 

529 


46. Under the present system the promotion of a teacher depends on (a) training ; 
(6) position in the school ; (c) ability and attainments ; (d) good service ; (e) senioritv ; 
(/) average attendance of his pupils ; {cj) having been for 3 years at the maximum of the 
previous grade. 

47. The average attendance required for promotion to gmde II., is 30 ; to grade P 
50 ; to grade II 70. 


■*'iho Committee have since been informed by the Commissioners of National Education that the scale of 
minimum mimbera in the higher grades of National Teachers has been recently revised, with Treasury ap^iroval, 


so as to become : — 


Men 

2,200 

700 

450 


Womcii 

1,600 

400 

300 
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48. It appears from ttese regulations ttat the promotion of a teacher practically 
depends on (1) length of service ; (2) the reports of inspectors ; (3) the numbers of the 
school. If a teacher cannot obtain a school of 30 pupils, whatever his other qualifications 
Q. 650. may be, he must remain in grade III. It also appears from an easy calculation, that the 

Q. 11462 J. period normally required for a teacher to rise from the lowest grade salary to the highest 

is 36 years. An attempt has been made by the Board to hasten the rise of specially 
meritorious teachers, by means of special promotion. This is a matter to which we shall 
return. 


Salaries and Increments. Merit Marks. 

49. In 1900 the scale of salaries was recast. Instead of the former emoluments, 
made up of a class salary and some variable payments, fixed salaries were substituted, 
which might be raised by the award of triennial increments on reports that the work 
of the school showed merit, and its condition was satisfactory, such judgment being 
expressed by certain Merit Marks. 


R. 108 (d). 

50. The scale of grade salaries, with the possible 

increase 

for good service, 

the Rules of 1912. This shows for men 
£ 

Grade TIL 63 

£ 

3 increments of 7 

to 

£ 

84 


Grade 11. 

94 

2 

10 

to 

114 


Grade P. 

127 

1 

10 

to 

137 


Grade P. 

149 

3 „ 

12 

to 

185 

R. 128.131. 

for women : — 

Grade III. 

51 

3 

7 

to 

72 


Grade II. 

80 

2 

8 

to 

96 


Grade I^ 

107 

1 

8 

to 

115 


Grade lb 

124 

3 

9 

to 

151 


51. There is, in addition, a grant of 5s. per annum for each pupil in average attendance 
between the ages of 3 and 15, which is divided among the members of the stafi according 
to a certain scale set forth in Rule 110 (&). 


App, IV. (i.) 


Q. 672-5. 


Q. 371-5, 

Qq. 61, 375, 2912 


Q. 21270 ft. saq. 


Q. 539. 


52. For the purpose of promotion and increment, the inspector is required to furnish 
every year a general report on each school in his district, under certain prescribed heads 
of a very comprehensive land, and, as the result of his inspection, taking into acount all 
the circumstances of the school and making due allowance for any adverse circumstances 
with which the teacher may have had to contend, he is asked to classify the school under 
one of the following heads : — Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Middling and Bad. He 
is also to append a brief minute of the result of the inspection suitable for transmission 
to the manager. As a matter of fact, the manager receives only extracts from the report, 
and sometimes after a long interval. These marks describing the work of the school 
are laiown as Merit Marks. It is this Merit Mark of the school, combined with the 
inspector’s recommendation, and a complete survey of the teacher’s record preserved in 
the Office, which determines the award of increment and promotion. But each member of 
the staff, including the principal, receives also his personal mark. That of the principal, 
we are told, is generally the same- as that of the school. Cases, however, occur in which 
the inferior mark of one or more of the assistants may lower the mark of the school, of course 
to the principal’s detriment. This procedure was justified by the argument that the 
principal must be regarded as responsible for the work and organization of the school as 
a whole. The equity of such a system becomes doubtful when it is remembered that the 
principal has no decisive voice in the appointment of his assistant, and that he has even 
no direct authority to correct any defects in the assistant’s work and methods. To fine 
a principal under such circumstances for defects in the work of his staff, seems a pro- 
cedure which it would be difficult to justify. 

53. In order to judge the system of increments and promotions, it is necessary to review 
briefly the procedure of the Office m dealing with inspector’s reports. A report, after 
being registered, passes to the inspection office, where a clerk makes a noting of previous 
action, &c., for the guidance of the examiners, who, since 1900, have discharged this duty 
of the former Chiefs of Inspection. In the great majority of cases, the examiner has merely 
to direct the transmission of extracts from the general report, with the minute of 
the inspector and the Jlerit Mark assigned. If a teacher has been found negligent in his 
duties, &c., the examiner, in his noting, includes a reprimand or admonition, which is, as 
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a rule, only formally countersigned by tke Secretary. In fact, the examiner, who appeared '•3- ■ 

before us, seemed to think that he issued the reprimand practically without check and 
control. It is probable, that amid his multifarious duties, the Secretary cannot give such 
attention to these cases as would amount to a serious control. We have no doubt that the 
official who appeared before us performs his functions with skill and consideration, but 
anvthing in the nature of a reprimand seriously affects the professional feehng and position 
of the teacher, and it k questionable whether such censure should be administered directly 
from the Office, instead of being based on expert judgment, and conveyed in a full report 
of the inspector, which should be sent to the manager and the teacher. Cases of gross 
inefficiency are not dealt with by the examiners. Cases of appeal against the reports 
of inspectors which in the first instance, come before them, may be reserved till we come 
to the general question of appeals. 

54. The question of awarding increments and promotions does not come before y. •2053 tf. seq. 
the examiners, but before an officer, who acts as Private Secrerary to the Resident 
Commissioner. A^Tien a teacher has formally qualified for increment or promotion, his 
case is raised by an official charged Avith the duty, and his inspector is required to_ fill 

certain forms, in which he either recommends the teacher, or Avithholds a recommendation, ’ ’’ = 

vdth his reasons assigned. These returns are sent on to the official concerned, alor^ with 
a statement of all particulars affecting the teacher’s position and past career, and he 
makes his decision in accordance Avith the rules of the. Board. This then passes to the 
Secretary, and then to the Resident Commissioner, and, if the recommendation is initialled 
by these officials, it is then submitted as a provisional order to the Board. _ The official 
who has to decide on increments and promotions does so, as he informed us, in obedience Q- 2069. 
to a form or order in which the standards of efficiency or of the merit marks for the different 
grades are set forth. His duty is, with all the reports before him, to carry out that ord.er. 

It may be convenient if. we here give the standard of marks for increments and promotion 
which are required : — 

For Promotion. 

(1) Grade III. to Grade II. . . Good, Good, Good. /- i o i 4 <» 

(2) Grade II. to Grade P . . Good, Very Good, Very Good, or Very Good, y _ 232 . 

Good, Very Good. 

(3) Grade P to Grade I' . . Very Good, Very Good, Very Good. 


Grade III. 
Grade II. 
Grade P. 
Grade Ik 


For Increment. 

Fair, Fair, Good. 

Fair, Good, Good, or Good, Fair, Good. 
Good, Good, Good. 

Good, Good, Very Good. 


55. The principle of compensation, in view of the circumstances of the teacher, is, 
however, admitted ; e.g., Fair, Very Good, Good, may be treated as Good, Good, 
Good, the Very Good, of the second year bein^ balanced against the Fair 
of the first year. Further, it has been given in evidence by JMr. 

Wyse that, if by the coming of a new inspector, the Merit ^ Mark has been 

loAvered, and the marks before his visit were up to the standard, and his mark below the 
standard, the practice since 1906 has been to put the case aside till the next inspection, 
and if the old mark is restored, the lower mark intervening is disregarded, and the 
increment has been granted from the date on which it would, apart from that mark, have 
originally accrued. We feel bound to call attention to the fact that this scale of Merit 
Marks for increment and promotion has never been published in the Rules of the Board. 
Mr. Wyse informed us that,Avhen he entered on his office, he was handed an order in which 
the Merit Marks for the different grades were set forth, and his duty was to examine the 
reports and act in accordance Avith the order. We were also informed by the Resident 
Commis,sioner that the principle of compensation, introduced in. 1906, Avas not niade 
knoAvn to the pubhc till the publication of the evidence of this Inquiry. It would certainly 
seem reasonable, in a matter seriously affecting the teachers’ professional status and 
emoluments, that they should possess authoritative information of the principles on Avliich 
the Board make their aAvards. 


Qcj. 1-19, 207,1. 


Q. 2072. 


Q. r202ctseg. 
Q. 2069. 

(J. 12494. 


56. Owing to the fact that the maximum numbers in grade P and P have, in the Q- Wietseq. 
case of men, been reached, it has not been possible for the last three years to ^ant to all 
the teachers Avho have merited promotion, the full salary of the higher grade. The Board jfiog.V, ' ' 

have again and again pressed on the Treasury the necessity of increasing the number of q. 47i-4. 
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available places in the two sections of the highest grade, birt so far, without efiect.* It 
appears, from a return furnished to us that on 1 1th February, 1913, there were 15 masters 
promoted to grade 1* and 78 to grade P who had not been paid the salary of their grade. 
It does not come within our terms of reference to make any recommendation on the 
subject of these “ paper promotions,” as they are called. But, considering the volume 
of evidence on this subject, we do not feel ourselves precluded from expressing the opinion 
that the system by which the most distinguished teachers are for a time deprived of the 
proper emoluments of their rank, being considered inequitable by the teachers, has given 
rise to serious discontent, and is not calculated to advance or stimulate the zeal of those 
most deserving of the highest reward. 

57. It has already been pointed out that under the usual system of promotion, a 
teacher cannot hope to reach the maximum salary of the highest grade till more than 
thirty years from his entrance on the profession. This was felttobea great discouragement 
to young teachers of talent and ambition, and, in order to provide for the more rapid 
promotion of specially meritorious teachers, the Board have framed regulations for 
exceptional promotions, the particulars of which may be found in App. 1. p. 132. The 
scheme generally is founded on the principle of granting special promotions to teachers 
with prescribed average attendances, on a certain number of “ Very Good ” reports, w'ith 
shortened terms of service. At the same time, provision was made for special promotion 
to grade II. of assistants who had been at the maximum of grade III., including bonus, 
for three years, with six consecutive Very Good reports. Unfortunately, owing to the 
fact already alluded to, that the higher grades are full, special promotions to grade 1* 
and 1^ in the case of masters, are for the present suspended. • ■ 


Q. 232R-80, 


Q- 


138.) vt seq. 


58. The system of awarding increments and promotions by six Merit Marks seems 
to be the most vulnerable part of the present organization under the National Board. It 
has no parallel in the educational systems of England, Scotland, Germany, or France. 
It has been the subject of an immense mass of evidence given before the Committee, and 
its complications, along wth the impossibility of securing anything like uniformity in its 
working by inspectors, leave the deep seated impression that, whatever else is retained, 
this must be abolished. Originally it was proposed to have four Merit Marks, but these 
were expanded to six, and, from reports which we have seen, some inspectors would 
seem inclined to add fresh shades of distinction. Mr. Wyse, who has to deal with these 
marks in awarding promotions and increments, regarded them as a very satisfactory 
mode of classifying the schools, and saw no real difficulty in their application. He 
maintained that it is for the benefit of the public, the Board, the children, and the 
teachers, that the character of a school should be thus definitely marked. One great 
recommendation to the official mind, dealing annually with thousands of cases, is that thi.s 
scale of marks seems to furnish an almost mathematical formula by which the Office can award 
or -withhold the increment or the grade of promotion in each case with rapidity', precision, 
and apparent certainty. The procedure of the official is no doubt swift, skilful and sound, 
on the data furnished to him. But it is the method by which his data are obtained which 
is the subject of controversy. In other words, can these six marks be awarded by a staff 
of over seventy inspectors with such uniformity as to give confidence to the teachers that 
they are being treated with justice ? Does not the award place too hea-vy a burden of 
responsibility on the inspector, especially when he reflects that a falling mark in a single 
year may deprive the teacher of his triennial increment after two years of satisfactory 
and approved work ? 


59. A brief reference may be made to some of the facts and stati, sties on this subject 
.•Vp2). XI. which have been put before us It has been already stated that, at a conference of senior 

inspectors in 1 903, an attempt- was made to define or analyse the various merit marks 
for the guidance of senior and section inspectors. It would appear that the purpose of 
the conference was very imperfectly realised. Within a few years the variation of standards 
in marking in some di.stricts had become so striking that uneasiness and discontent began 
to spread among the teachers. This was particularly the case in the Belfast and Clonmel 
circuits. For some time before the out break ofthisfeehng,thein^ectors’ judgmentsinthese 
districts had been of a character which aroused no criticism. On the introduction of the 
new Programme, a certain amount of leniency, especially in dealing with elderly teachers, 
was not only equitable, but necessary, if the system was not to break down. It is even 
Qq. 2231, 11-704, alleged on official authority that by some inspectors leniency had been carried too far. 

This, however, is a point which we are not in a position to determine. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to show that in certain districts there was a decided change in 
the .standard, which seriously affected the position and emoluments of the teachers. 


* See Foofciiote p. 17. 
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60. From statistics furnished to us by the Belfast teachers, it would appear that, 

as compared with the period 1904-6, there was a considerable lowering of marks in the • v- 
period 1907-9, affecting 47 per cent, of the schools. While, for the whole of Ireland, the 
percentage of reports above Fair had risen 4 . 5 per cent., in the Belfast circuit it had fallen 
4 per cent. In the district of one inspector, the marks above Good were 8.5 per cent., 
while the average for all Ireland in the same category for the same period, were 23 . 3 per- 
cent. In the Chief Inspectors’ reply to the Belfast teachers, it is clearly admitted that 
the nvrmber of Excellents and Very Goods had fallen from 152 in 1906-7, to 112 in 1909-10. App. viii., p. 197 
In the same period, in certain Co. Down schools, the Excellents and Very Goods fell from 
14 to 2, while the Fairs had risen from 20 to 32 ; the Middlings from 1 to 5. There can 
be no doubt that after 1906, there was a rise in the standard of marking in the Belfast 
district, and that a large number of teachers, who had previously received creditable marks 
for a series of years, suddenly found themselves reduced and deprived of increment or 
promotion. The facts were to some extent admitted by the Board, and an inquiry by the 
Chief Inspectors was ordered to be held. Further reference to this case will have to be 
made under the head of Appeals. 

61. The case of the Clonmel Circuit was even more serious. In July, 1909, a new tjq. i 02 ^ etc., 
senior inspector took charge of this circuit. Under his predecessor, the number, out of 

380 schools, which received the marks of Excellent or Very Good was 137. Under the new 
senior inspector, in 1910-11, the number fell to 70. One of the section inspectors 
in a short space reduced the marks in 78 per cent of his schools. We have had a great 
deal of evidence from this circuit, and, while we do not feel it within our province or com- 
petency to decide between these connoting awards, we think it our duty to point out, in a 
startling case, the wide and sudden variations of standard which may occur in one 
circuit under the present system. We have had a great number of returns from that 
circuit, containing the marks in the inspector’s reports from 1900 to 1913, and it is impossible 
not to notice that in many of these lists, while there may be an unbroken series of Very 
Good, and Good, down to 1909, this is followed by a fall in the mark to Fair, which 
now appears to be an unsatisfactory mark. To investigate the reasons for this unmistakable 
decline does not fall within our province. We have not the time or the materials to 
decide between the conflicting judgments on schools under the same teachers. Whether- 
the earlier inspector was too lenient, or his successor was too exacting, is a question 
which we are not called upon to answer. We are ready to believe that both these 
gentlemen were equally conscientious, highminded, and loyal to their duty. We 
cannot, however, help coming to the conclusion that their divergence of judgment suggests 
a serious doubt whether the present system of Merit Marks can be worked satisfactorily 
by any men, however conscientious they may be ; whether it does not impose on them a 
responsibility from which any officers may well shrink, and whether the failure to secure 
uniformity may not be a legitimate cause of the present discontent among teachers. 

62. In truth, the evidence we have referred to is hardly needed to prove the absence 
•of uniformity in the present system. It has been freely admitted by some of the highest 
authorities in the Office. The evil is combated in a succession of impressive circulars 
addressed to the inspectors from 1906 to 1912. Mr. McNeill, Chief Inspector, says, 

“ dealing with a large amount of men, there will be certain discrepancies in marking . . . 

It is inevitable.” A very lenient inspector may be followed by one more severe. “ As (j. io4i. 
long as you have different men, you will have different standards.” Mr. Wyse, whose 
function it is to deal with reports for the award of increments and promotions, while stoutly 
defending the Merit Mark system as the best possible, made the same candid admission of 
the want of uniformity in the standards of inspection. Wliile he maintained that nine 
out of ten inspectors would agree in judging the tone of a school, Mr. Wyse admitted q. 2268 . 
that he was quite aware of the change of standard in Tipperary. And he added with 
remarkable frankness — “ It was impossible for me iir ray position not to know the relative 
value of every inspector’s marks. I could classify the inspectors in a table from very 
easy to very difficult.” This admission, it is fair to say, was afterwards qualified by the 
expression, — “ I am pretty well aware of the personal equation.” Yet this office): also :^274. 
informed us that it was no part of his duty to call the attention of his superior officer to 
such serious variations of standard. Dr. Starkie is even more frank in admitting the 
defects of the present system of reports. He agrees with the judgment of Mr. Dale in 
his Report, 1904, as to “the delicate and invidious task imposed on Irish inspectors.” ^7. 

Dr. Sta);kie says that “ The recent agitation against the marking of the inspectors has been Q- U954. 
due to this weakness in our system, which' cannot be removed without revolutionary 
changes, such as rates and popul^ir control, for which the country is not prepared.” He 
goes on to say that the marking of schools, “ as it has been carried out for probably the last 
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50 years in Ireland, is often an offence on the best teachers.” He freely admits that the 
standard in the Clonmel Circuit had been suddenly raised in 1910, and that the teachers 
Q. 11324. been Hving in a “ fool’s paradise ”'of lenient reports, had reason to complain of 

the results of such a revolution. One of the objects of his annual visits is to “ compare 
the standard of education in the various parts of the country, and to take such measures 
as from time to time seem desirable to secure uniformity of marking in the circuits.” He 
adds that “ It is of the utmost importance that the superior authorities should be in the 
best position to appraise the necessarily varying standards which individual inspectors 
may be prone habitually to adopt.” He then proceeds to give instances in which he 
called the attention of the inspectors to want of unifoimity, or to unduly low or high 
marking in particular districts. He further says that, while his aim has been to secure 
absolute uniformity, so far as it was possible, between the successive inspectors of a circuit, 
he has never aimed at more than comparative uniformity between the working of different 
circuits. Indeed, he is doubtful whether such uniformity is possible or even desirable. 
“ The standard of education is not identical in different parts of Ireland, and any attempt 
to equalise the standard would cause immense friction, as the increments and promotions 
would largely flow to a few parts, such as Kerry, W. Cork, Clare and Antrim.” “ Fair ” 
in W. Cork may be equivalent to “ Good ” in Tipperary before 1910. Dr. Starkie holds 
that the standards of inspection must and should vary in different parts of the country-, 
according to their social and intellectual characteristics. We feel sure that they do vary, 
but whether such discrepancy can be justified in the eyes of the teachers is another question. 
Such a theory, however plausible it may seem, leaves a large latitude to the individual 
tastes and idiosyncrasies of the inspector. When the variation is expressed in terms 
of cash, the feelmgs of the teachers affected may be different from the equanimity of the 
official observer. Moreover, in the frequent changes of inspectors, the advent of an 
inspector from a district where a high standard has legitimately been maintained, who 
proceeds to enforce it without warning in a circuit which has had an inspector with a rhore 
lenient standard, may cause an immense shock. Teachers who have been commended 
by the highest marks for half a dozen years, suddenly find themselves rated as mediocre 
or worse. Their professional pride is wounded, and their prospect of increasing emolument, 
which previous reports had led them to hope for, are indefinitely deferred. They profess 
and believe that there has been no alteration in the tone and general character of their 
school work, that there has been no failure or relaxation in their own energy and industry, 
especially in a year when so much was at stake for them. Many teachers have thus 
undoubtedly come to regard themselves as the victims of a system which, inspired by 
whatever high ideals, cannot secure a uniform and trustworthy action in its officers to 
give effect to those ideals. 

63. There is ample proof in the circulars to inspectors from 1906 to 1912 that the 
Board were, from time to time, much concerned both about the methods of inspection, 
and the want of uniformity in awarding Merit Marks. In the circular of IMarch 31st, 
App. II. (14). 1906, a new aiTangement of the circuit is prescribed by which the senior inspector shall 

inspect one-fifth of the schools in each section, so that in a period of five years he will 
have made a complete survey of all the schools under his control. He is to establish, a 
App. II. (24). . fair and uniform standard of examination by means of two conferences annually with 

his colleagues. Again, in January, 1907, the senior inspector and his colleagues in the 
circuit are once more admonished of the duty of securing uniform standards by means of 
App. II. (17). periodical conferences. In the circular of June, 1911, it is laid down that the Merit Mark 
of the previous school-year shall not be altered by any inspector below the rank of senior 
inspector, until a conference with his senior has been held, and such alteration, if agreed 
upon, is to be reported as the joint mark of the two inspectors. If there is a disagreement, 
the statements of the senior and the section inspectors are to be submitted to the Chief 
Inspector for report to the Board. It is further laid down that “ the lowering of the mark 
of any school that has maintained a high standard for a considerable time should not be 
lightly determined upon, and such lowering, if necessary, should denote a deterioration in 
the tone of the school rather than accidental or temporary decline in proficiency in any 
particular subject of instruction.” In his evidence, Dr. Starkie emphasised this by saying 
that “ the mark should not vary greatly from year to year, if the character of the teacher 
and the permanent aspects of a school are mainly regarded, nor should it be reduced 
without a warning”; and he adds, “If this circular (June, 1911) were sympathetically 
interpreted, the ino'ements loould he largely automaiic, as they should he in satisfactory 
schools." In his next answer. Dr. Starkie frankly admits “ that the spirit of that circular 
Q. II353. has not been sufficiently grasped.” In fact, the famous circular had been called forth 

by the serious troubles in Belfast and Clonmel, and by a general discontent with the v^hole 
method of inspection. 
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64. It may be questioned whetlier this circular of June, 1911, in many respects 
admirable and inspiring as it undoubtedly is, did not intensify the mischief which it strove 
to allay. It drew too sharp a distinction between discipline, good habits, behaviour, 
quickness of intelligence in the pupils, all the qualities summed up in the word “ tone, 
and the acquisition of Imowledge, and it laid down that, where the tone m the 
inspector’s judgment was good, he might to some extent disregard the proficiency of the 
pupils in the various branches of study. The antithesis between book knowledge and 
good mental habits was, perhaps, too sha:^ly drawn iii the natural and necessary reactioii 
against a mechanical and borne conception of education. It is, unfortunately, possible 
to some extent to impart information without cultivating the taste, imagination, or even 
the reflective powers of the pupil. On the other hand the true cultivation of knowledge 
can hardly be divorced from a certain cultivation of the character and reason. Oood 
mental habits cannot be formed without material for the mind to work upon, and the 
true teacher, in his method of communicating knowledge, can hardly fail to exercise a 
profound influence on the character of his class. Even in the worst days of the Results 
system the so-called “ tone ” of a school was not altogether disregarded by the inspector, 
and gifted and highminded teachers did not fail to exercise an influence to which the 
system as a whole might seem to have offered little stimulus. Besides the exaggerated 
distinction between “ tone ” and Imowledge, the circular was not unlikely to increase the 
tendency towards variety of standards which it strove to check. Granted that the tone 
of a school is the permanent element, depending on the character of the teacher, the 
judgments on it may vary very widely according to the associations, special tastes, and 
kiosyncrasies of the inspector. It is true that even in the most carefulty regulated 
examination you can never altogether ehniinate the personal equation. Nevertheless, 
personal judgment can hardly ever vary so much in the results of an exaimnation as m 
appraising the whole behaviour, tone, and intelligence of the pupils of a school. ^ A very q, ig 96. 
high authority has indeed assured us that for a trained eye it is easy to judge the tone 
of'a school in a very short visit. We are ready to believe that some of the able and 
experienced officials who came before us would be able to pronounce such a judgment 
with general fairness and certainty, but we cannot feel the same confidence that all the 
seventy inspectors of Ireland would be equally and uniformly successful m doing so. In the 
very year in which this circular was issued, schools with a good record for years suddenly 
fell from Very Good or Good to Fair, with the most serious consequences to the teacher, 
and the credit of the whole administration. In a great and highly centrahsed system, 
such as that of the J^ational Board, responsible for the government of 14,000 teachers, 
the educational statesman is bound to consider, not only whether his machinery satisfies 
his own judgment and ideals, but how far its working is trusted by those whose professional 
character and emoluments are at stake. It is essential that it should inspire general 
■confidence in its fairness, uniformity, and steadiness. It is also a matter of policy to 
disarm, as far as possible, even unreasonable suspicion, and that, not only lor the sake 
of the system, but in the highest interests of education. The teachers’ work is monotonous, 
generally obscure, and trying to temper and patience. It is therefore all the more 
expedient to relieve it as much as possible from external anxiety and uncertainty. ISFo 
one wishes to screen the lazy, incompetent teacher from deserved censure, and even loss 
of his place ; but the teacher who, according to his lights and opportunities, is tiying 
honestly to do his duty to his children should be freed, as far as can be justly done, 
from anxiety and irritation which must impair_ his energy _ and usefulness. Some 
of the teachers’ evidence before us seemed to be vitiated by suspicions which, when tested 
by examination, proved to be groundless, but it is a serious fact that such irritable suspicion 
and discontent does exist, even though much of it may be ill founded. The honour and 
just intentions of the great body of inspectors and other high official of the Boai'd are 
unimpeached by any facts which have been adduced in evidence. Ve believe that the 
spirit and motives of the administration of the Board, whatever judgment may be 
pronounced on its effectiveness, are just and even friendly, to the teachers. The question 
is. whether the elaborate and complica-ted system which the Board have created reaUses 
all their intentions, and whether it is entirely under their control. In such a vast, 
complicated system it may be doubted whether the intentions of the Board have been 
attained, whether they are, in fact, attainable. It is so dependent on the precarious 
judgment of minor officials that, even with the greatest watchfulness and industry at the 
Central Office, the variation of standard may become a serious cause of complaint bei;ore it 
has been observed. It has been admitted that a great and sudden rise of standard in some 
districts might for months pass unobserved by the examiners in Dublin. According to 
the Resident Commissioner, it was the Chief Inspector’s duty to notice such a change, but Q. rues g 
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Qq. 120.2, 
11666-9. 


Q. 2182. 
Q. 2848. 


Q. 2346. 
Q. 1461. 


apparently, both in Belfast and Clonmel considerable variations in marking passed 
unnoticed till it was too late. If they had been observed in time, much heartburning 
and discontent might have been avoided, and probably the necessity for this Inquirv 
might not have arisen. It may be doubted whether the hierarchy and discipline of the 
Inspectorate have yet been fully organized, and whether the control over local inspection is 
so complete as to prevent sudden changes of standard, and the discontent and uneasiness 
which must necessarily arise in consequence among the teachers. It is now, we understand, 
proposed, if the consent of the Treasury can be obtained, to appoint a certain number 
of Divisional Inspectors to assist the Chief Inspectors in their primary duty of supervision, 
with a view to uniformity. We would venture to suggest that these additional officers 
should devote the mam portion of their time to visiting the di,stricts in their divisions, 
and conferring with the inspectors in charge of those districts. The Divisional Inspectors 
(say four) should, with the two Chief Inspectors, dmde the present sixty circuits among 
them for purposes of supervision, so that each should have the control of ten circuits. 
Even if the present system of awarding increments and promotion by Merit Marks were 
abolished, as we hope it will be, such an addition to the staff, providing for thorough 
superintendence, seems to be absolutely essential. 


System of Awarding Inceements and Promotion. 

Go. We have already explained in detail the system of maldng these awards on the 
report.s of the inspectors, the system of Merit Marks, and the scale of marks required for 
increment of salary and for advance in grade. We have also criticised the mode of 
inspection on which these marks are founded. It remains to examine whether the system 
of increments and promotions as it was established in 1900, is defensible on grounds of 
justice or conducive to the contentment and efficiency of the teaching staff. 

66. The system of triennial increments has no parallel in the Civil Service, where incre- 
ments are annual, nor in the English and Scotch Education Departments. Irish national 
teachers are not, of course, civil servants in the strict sense, although their salaries are 
derived from state grants, and the existence of Local Authorities inEngland and Scotland, 
who allocate salaries, makes any comparison between their systems and the Irish unfruitful 
and misleading. The Irish system must stand or fall on its own merits, and its 
adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of education in this country. We have found 
some variety of opinion among official witnesses on the subject of triennial increments. 
Mr. Wyse was the most inclined to defend the present system, although he was prepared 
candidly to consider an arrangement by which increments should be annual. Ho 
maintained that In administration, the money motive is the safe thing to work on,”^ 
and that therefore increments should be sufficiently large to offer an inducement to do 
good .service. He also held that the “ period of three year.s allows a more comprehensive 
^ew being taken of the_ teacher’s woi'k than a period of twelve months would allow.”” 
There is further the point of administrative convenience. If increments were given 
annually and on some report, whether positively commendatory or, at any rate, free from 
censure, the clerical work in the Office v'ould be greatly increased. If increments were 
given automatically, discontent would arise among the abler and more ambitious teachers, 
who would object to mediocre men being put on the same level as themselves. IMoreover 
an automatic system would render special promotion of highly meritorious teachers 
impossible. He further pointed out that a scheme for higher initial salary with diminished 
increments, whether annual or triennial, would involve an increase of the grant in the 
first years of the change from the former scale. 

67. On the other hand, we have had evidence from other able officials which is unfavour- 
able to the triennial system. They seemed to feel strongly that it is hardly fair, on the 
strength of one lowered report in the third year, to deprive the teacher of all advantage from 
^vo previous good reports, and defer his advancement possibly for another three years. 
The procedure seems to hit the teacher too hard, and to place a burden of responsibility 
on the inspectors from which, we were assured, the great body of inspectors would be 
glad to be relieved. This was the emphatic testimony of Mr. McNeill, Chief Inspector, 
and, as bearing on the whole question of triennial increments, we quote it in full. “ To 
make a report on which a substantial addition to the teacher’s income depends, or on which 
a substantial loss to him depends, is really a most unpleasant responsibility, and my idea 
IS this. For instance, a teacher has an income of £56 a year, and his increment will amount 
to £7 a year. That increment is, to my mind, out of all proportion to the salary. Take^ 
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the case of a civU servant in receipt of £l50 a year. His annual increment amounts to 
m per year • that is one -fifteenth. Our teacher’s annual inci-ement amounts roughly 
to one-seventh or one-eighth. One is annual, and the other triennial. But that does not 
really smooth the difficulty as regards the teacher, because all his eggs are m one basket. 

It all depends on the final yearly report, ily two points are that the inspector s responsibility 
is too great in the matter of awarding these increments ; and secondly, that the 
is too hard hit by their refusal. Suppose that we start with the fixed and solid part of the 
•^teacher’s salary, increasing it much beyond £56 per annum, and diminishing the more- ( 
ment ” Increase that part of the teacher’s income that does not depend on these reports, 

increase it largely and diminish the increments, so that very much less is dependent on the 
reports. I’he inspector' does not Avish to be entrusted with tins responsibility, and ke 
has no desire to inflict a severe penalty as the loss of £7 or £10 a year Avhich is an exti’emely 
serious matter to a teacher.” In further examination, Mr. Mclseill Avent on to say, ■ 
with regard to automatic increments, “ I do not think that increments should be automatic 

inthissense,thatnomatterbowbadlyam<andoeshisdiity .... he should get the mcrement 
Avithoutfail . That is ruled out of court at once. But 1 should be prepared to go as lar 

as this, that, supposing in the tliird grade, a man does nothing to deserve dismissal he 
should get his increment.” In reply to 111. Kavanagh, the Chief Tnspectoi added tliat 
it Avould still depend upon a I'eport — ‘‘ Tliere is no escaping from that. 

68 The evidence of the Resident Commissioner on this subject to a great extent 
agrees with that of Mr. McNeill. Dr. Starkie said emphatically that “ he was entirely against 
these ridiculous Merit Marks. They are too numerous. At least three of them are luxuries. 

Eightypercent.oftheteachersget'aood’andsixty-nmepercent.otthesciools . . , 

Of the remaining twenty per cent, of teachers a very large number are debarred fi’onr mcre- 
ments by the average attendance. Consequently the number of teachers m Ireland debar i ed 
bv inefficiency is really extremely small. In the Resident Commissioners memorandum of 
November 1 899 he proposed a svstem of annual increments of from £2 to £b m ditterent gi ades, 
the initial salary for men being'Sol. The failure of the Chief Secretaij m 1902 to obtain 
the repeal of the schedule to the Act of 1892, withheld Irom the Board for the pnrpose ot 
increments the £125,000 payable as capitation grant to the teachers under that Act and 
in consequence, the whole system of salaries had to he reca,st, and triennial substituted 
for annual inorements. Another attempt to establish annual increments was made in 
1906. Dr. Starkie goes onto say ; “ If increments are annual it AA^ould be almost impossible 
not to make them largely automatii; ; aa'c could not possibly carry out such a close scrutiny 
of the inspector’s reports, as we do now-a-days. . ■ , annual 

increments, loliich I should personally ivelcome, I think that they ought to be awarded in 
every case Avheie the report Avas satisfactory,” Avithout the present minute distnietionH of 
Merit Jlarks. “ We should have to make a regulation that every teacher who has got a 
satisfactory report should receive his increment.” Yet Avhen Dr. Starkie \vas questioned 
as to the withholding of an increment on an unsatisfactory report, he replied— ibeie 
would be just as much friction as at present. Whether you call a school unsatisfactory 
or fair is only a difference of language.” . . “There avouIcI be a tendency on the 

part of the inspector to regard ‘ unsatisfactory ’ as equivalent to fair. At the same 
time, Dr. Starkie, in answer to Mr. Kettle, admitted that a sciale^ of annual mcrement 
Avoul’d Avork better than the present triennial system. “ I think,” he says, that tJie 
triennial system is very bad, because it involves that, for instam;e, the increment in 
the first of first grade, £12, often depends on a single report of an inspector. It puts tlie 
inspector in a A'ery difficult and unpleasant position. If the teacher does not get his 
increment, the inspector is liable to the charge that he lowered the_ report simply because 
that Avas the crucial year. In ansAver to that, I Avould say that it Avould be impossible 
for him to do it because, so far as the Board is concerned, be does not knoAv that the 
increment is due. Even supposing lie did, I can shoAv that the teacher does not lielieve 
that he Avould do it b}' the fact that it is the common practice of teachers to tell the 
inspectors that their increment depends on the result of the inspection. This conclusively 
disproves the charge that inspectors have a tendency to lower the mark in the third year. 
It is not human for inspectors to do it. ft is not their interest, they gain nothing by keeping 
back the money.” We do not venture to dispute Dr. Starkie’s general conclusion that 
the great body of the inspectors, being men of just, and even generous feelings, have 
acted in the spirit Avhich he describes. We agree with Mr. McNeill that the inclination of 
most men placed in this delicate and unpleasant position, Avould be, m a critical year for 
the teacher, to give him the benefit of any doubt about his efficiency. _ Unfortunate cases, 
however, Avhich have come before us, in'esistibly lead to the conclusion, in A\ffiich we are 
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happy to have the support of the highest officials, that some change is needed in a system 
which puts such a strain on the inspector, and which may involve such serious consequences 
to the teacher from a single unfavourable report. 

Q’ **371, 0 C). The Resident Commissioner expressed his opinion in favour of higher initial 

salaries. Under our terms of reference, we have no right to assume, or to recommend, 
that the present grant for Irish National Education shall be increased. Subject, however, 
to that limitation, it is open to us' to suggest certain changes in the present allocation 
of the grants, and we agree with the Resident Commissioner and Mr. McNeill, that the 
initial salary of the teacher, s should be raised. The present salary of a teacher of grade 
III. is £63, rising by three triennial increments of £7 to a maximum of £84. It is suggested 
that that initial salary is not now large enough, especially in great centres of industry, to 
attract young men of the energy and ability required. In support of that contention, it 
Qq, 1780-1S03- i.s alleged that the numbers and intellectual qualities of young candidates for admission 
to the Training Colleges are falling off. The increased standard of living and the rise of 
wages in occupations which might naturally compete with that of a teachership undei’ 
the National Board, along with the growing dislike in all countries for the dulness and 
monotony of rural life, may suggest that the young teacher should at the outset of his 
career receive a larger salary than has hitherto been offered to him. We are, however, 
bound to confine any suggestions we may make within the limit of the Treasury grant. 
It follows therefore that if a higher initial salary is offered, the maximum of the grade 
remaining the same, the increments would have to be reduced correspondingly. 

70. To give effect to those -views the following scheme of annual increments has 
been devised, and is explained in qq. 13654-13674 of the Minutes of Evidence : — 

SCHEME. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


•Proposed. 
£6!) lor 7 yeai 


Proposed. 
£51 tov 7 j-eai 


12 CtIIADE, 

Present. Proposed. 

£107 for D years. £106 for 1 year. 


Present. 

9 for 8 yea 


1' Grade. 


18.') .. later years. 


Proposed. 
£149 for 1 year. 


186 ,, later years. 


151 ,. later years. 


Proposed. 
£124 for 1 year. 
126 „ 1 ■ ,. 


134 

136 


140 „ 1 ,, 

1.51 later yc 
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71 It will be obseivecl that the initial salary in the third grade is £8 higher than 
the present salary, and that the inaxinnmi is the same in both schemes. In the other 
grades the mmimo and maxima in the proposed scheme are, as a ride, identical with the 
the existing salaries. Instead ol existing triennial inereinents ol £7, £8, £!), £10, or £1., 
the new scheme provides annual inereinents generally of £2 or „3. In the gi ea nnijoii y 
of cases the teacher in any given year of .service may pass^ over from the old scale to the 
new without loss or gain to himself or to the Treasnry. H is, horyever mathematically 
impossible to devise a working scheme m which this cmi be done in all cases without 
exLtion. In some years of service the transfer will bring a slight gam, m others a 
slight loss. Any change of the financial system imposes considerable labour and anxiety 
on the officers who are responsible for its working. Ihe teachers m their congresses 
and meetings, as well as in their evidence before this Committee have foi imiiy years 
demanded a scheme of annual inoreineiits. It is in response to their demand that this 
scheme is suggested. 

79 There also seems, with some reservations, to be a tolerably general agreement, 
amoni managers, teachers, and the higher officials, that some such schenre wouhl avoid 
many of the evils of the present system of triennial increments, awarded on the Merit 
Marks contained in the inspectors’ reports. The teacher, it is true who continued maiiy 
years in the service would have received as great a sum under the old as under the alteied 
iheme, but .under the proposed system, the sum would be more evenly distishuted over ^ 
period, and in the earlier part of it he would be better off than he is now The awaid 
by Merit Marks being got rid of, the system would become automatic m tliis^ senses that 
a teacher would receive his increment every year as a niatter of course, in the 
of an unsatisfactory report, or on a report that during the preceding year he has pve . 
satisfactory service.” In the Regulations of the Education Departnieiit ol the London 
County Council "annual increments according to scale are allowed for each yeai of 
.satisfactory service,” and the phrase “ a year of satisfactory service « d'hiied mean 
" a period of twelve months during which a teacher has not been guilty of any grave 
misebnduot.” In the Civil Service, by an Order in Cormcil, anraud increments of sMary <1. 
shall not be allowed to any officer at the date at which, m ordmaiy couibe, it would 
become due, without a certificate from his immediate superior, countersigned by the head 
of the Department, or such person as he may designate for the purpose, to the eftect that 
the service of such officer during the year preceding the date of such certificate has been 
approved of." 

73. Another important point with regard both to Civil Service increments, and those 
under the Education Department of the London County Couneffi was brought out by ^ 11 ) 07 . 1 , 1033 . 
Sir H. Wilkinson in his examination of Mr. Frizzell. Under the Order' m Council which 
has been referred to, there is a proviso, the result -of which amounts to this, that it an 
officer loses his increment for a time, he only loses it for that period, and no longer, it he 
obtains subsequent approval ; whereas, under the present Rules of the National Board, li a 
teacher should lose an increment the effect may be a very heavy loss in the course of Ins 
career. In the Regulations of the London County Council it is provided that, it a teachei App. xxv. 
suffers loss of increment, it is only the amount which he loses for that particular year; 
he does not suffer the far more serious consequences which fall on the Irish teacher under 
the present triennial system of increments. We are quite aware that the.se examples 
from England must be used with some reserve, and caution, yet they seem to show 
that the Irish triennial system may bear too hardly on the teacher, by making the penalty 
for a single year’s failure, which may be accidental or due to a change ot mspector.s, so 
disproportionately severe. It would need more cogent evidence ot its advantages than 
we have had presented to us to produce the conviction that it ought to be maintained. 

Although it is said that eighty per cent, of the teachers are eligible tor mcrements_ on q. linSu.?. 
educational grounds, there can be no doubt that the system has produced gi'eat anxi^y, 
heartburning and discontent among the teachers, and that the best inspectors teel that 
it imposes on them too delicate a task, and a burden of responsibility of which they would 
be glad to be relieved. 

74. Of course, the practical administrator, befoi'e he adopts the sy.stem of annual 
hicrements, in the absence of hn unsatisfactory report, must be satisfied that the change 
will not be injurious to efficiency. ' His highest aim must always be the interests ot 
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plication as a whole. He will naturally ask, will the change ofter a sufficient stimulus 
to capable teachers to do their best, and provide a sufficient check on the tendency to 
slackness m mediocre teachers. As to the first question, we may quote the testimony of 
Mr. M Iteill :-Professor Henly asked him " whether with too high an initial salary and 
too small increments you do not take away some of the stimulus that a teacher will want 
m order to call forth his best efforts ” ? Mr. McNeill answered-" No ; the stimulus at 
present is, in my opinion, excessive, and the teachers would work equally wnll if the 
prospect of smaller increments were held out to them. The promise of a larger initial 
Mlary would attract a better class of candidates to onr Training Colleges.” With regard 
to the withdrawal Of .stimulus, Mr. M'Neill added There would be some risk of that ■ 
but 1 tliink the risk should be encountered. I am in favour of increasing the salaries 
and diminishing the increments ... If my proposal entailed an extra cost to the 
Ireasury M some twenty, thirty, or forty thousand pounds a year, well, 1 would not 
regret it. With regard to the other qiie.stion as to the effect' on teachers prone to 
slackness, they are, according to the statistics of the Board, only a small percentage 
of the whole iiimiber, and under the present system they are excluded from increments 
A reduction of the increment will not affect such men. There are men in all professions 
•Wffio, Irom ant of high spmt and energy-, will be content to remain on a low level of 
performance and reward The great hope lies in attracting to the profession a class of 
who, ti-om their gitt.s and attainments, will spontaneously give their best to the 
performance of the dutie.s which they have undertaken, 

“P'®® '"‘l' ‘I'b proposition that the pecuniary motive is the only one 
in professional life or in any active life. Experience shows that in every rank and 'class, 
irom the artisan to the statesman, men charged with responsible work, will generally do 
their best to pertorm it, irrespective of pecuniary reward. In good men there is a natural 
love o. doing good work. They may gnimble that the work does not receive higher 
^co^ition, but thev seldom fail to respond to the demand which society makes upon them, 
ieachers, and we believe emphatically Irish teachers, are no exception to the rule. The 
teachers pintession. like that of the clergyman, is one of immense responsibility, of which 
all good and high-minded teachers are fuUy conscious, They are moulding the minds and 
characters of the coming generation. They will rise to the height of their vocation in the 
great ma]onty of cases, it they are trusted. Even if they be tempted to give way to 
mdolence for a time, thev have to reckon with local opinion, the disapproval of parents, 
no doubt ot^n vague and unintelligent, and the more instructed criticism of the clerical 
nianager. ihey have also, under any conceivable system, to reckon with the verdict of 
le Eoaids inspector, which must always have a preponderant influence on a teacher’s 


Promotion, 

76. Accorfmg tu the rule.s. promotion from a lower to a higher grade depends on 
to Ttnil^nm'r 8®“™’ attainments, good service and Seniority, 

insneetm ■ Ptofotion depends (I) on the Merit Mark awarded bv t4 

duS wbie r , ? a'-erage attendance of pupils ; (3) on a prescribed number of years 
system of Me t ‘Ij® maximum of his previous grade. The 

iJeiSSsed to th foi promotion IS practically the same as that for increments, and 

that S adm.tJtl' r » unnecessary to repeat. It is enough to say 

has mint ' m Certainty in the award of these six Merit 

Maiks has created as much discontent m the one case as in the other. The requirement 
however, ol anaverage number m attendance for a particular grade has probably more often 

to g?ade IT ■ lo t f average attendance of under 30 can attain promotion 

70 fin rise to Imrf ri ,? "“u“' T 8“'^® “® t®*®''®'-' "od®® 

™ the nrlumof f \ f “lone keep 80 per cent. 

ltoK?M„rom:t”gracl®"‘ -“8 ‘o 

teachms Ire Commissioner that some of the be,st 

debaired from t^hi, 1 “'®“' “^'“8® uttendances, are necessarily 

iT is not pLa am Ptoniotion. This may be a good thing for their districts, but 

snencl t hefi Mve i,! , ^ “’’•® teachers, condemned to 

.pend their live,n m a depre.ssmg environment, and, owing to the small size of their schools. 
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\inable to escape from it, deprived even of the honorar)’ recognition whicli their abilities 
and service might seem to deserve. The same high authority has told us that, while 
owing to the system of standard numbers it is normally full there will be a ’•v'' 

“ hundred people waiting for promotion to both divisions of the grade." The first 
division of first grade, under normal circumstances, can only be reached in twenty-seven 
years, when a teacher’s active life is on the declhie ; and, having reached that position, 
the teacher may for some time fail to receive the full emolument of his new rank. 

There is no doubt that the Board have felt acutely the discouragement to teachei-s of 
vigour and zeal which the present system involves. According to Dr. Starkie, they pro- 
posed that the number of places in both divisions of grade 1. should be increased, and that 
the number in grade II. should be correspondingly diminished; but the Treasury found 
that the proposal would involve an increased charge. The Board also proposed in 1909 a 
system of bonuses by which the teacher of a “ large school might get as much as £50 extra 
because his school was large.” This was intended to meet a serious grievance. Under 
the present system a man with only £70 a year may be appointed to a great school in an 
expensive locality, where a man ought to have £200 a year to live respectably. The 
proposal of bonuses, however, failed fi'om various causes. In order to hasten the rise 
to the highest grade, the Board also arranged for a system of special promotions, on a o 

series of good reports, which would have reduced by one half the normal period for reaching 
the highest grade. This scheme has ceased to be opea'ative for men teachers, owing to 
the system which limits the numbers of those who can reach the most advanced promotion. 

There can be no 'doubt that the system of promotion, hemmed in by grades, average 
attendance, and inspectors’ reports, is one which opposes too many barriers to the lise of 
a vigorous and ambitious man. Advancement in the profession should certainly not be 
made easy to the lazy man, but it is quite as grave a fault of administration to make progress 
so slow and ai-duous as to discourage the teacher of capacity and ambition. 

78. The problem of promotion in a highly-centralised system, such as that of the 
National Board, subject to the severe control of the Treasury, is one of enormous difficulty. 

It is easy to criticise the present system of promotion. It is not so easy to discover a 
working system which should be put in its place, and we have received little assistance, 
even from the ablest witnesses, in the effort to solve the problem, nor, owing to essentia! 
differences of organization, can we derive much help from the example of the Education 
Departments of other countries. 

79. Mr. Dale has pointed out that in Ireland the inspectors have imposed upon them Mr. Dale’s Report, 
a responsibility “which in England the Central Authority has always avoided, viz., the i'i‘i-97. 
selection of individual teachers for promotion.” He thinks that “ a Government inspector 

who only sees a teacher for a short time on two or three days in a year . . cannot 

hope to acquire the full knowledge and evidence which would be necessary to compare 
unhesitatingly the respective merits of several candidates, all more or less suitable, and 
to justify his selection," In England the Local Authorities employ inspectors of their 
•own “ who, owing to the small size of their district, are able to keep in closer touch with 
each school than is possible to a Government inspector.’' Yet. Dr. Starkie says, with 
regard to the Irish system, that the selection should be made by the inspector “ who would 
have personal knowledge. It could not be made by anybody in the office. . . 

He would never be able to discover from the reports, which are lifeless things, vdiat the 
real merits of a teacher are. He would have to see them at work.” 

80. Mr. Dale also points out that “ all teachers in Ireland have to begin at the lowest 
grade of salary, whatever the size of their school ; and the change from charge of a small 
to that of a large school, or from the post of assistant to that of principal teacher does 
not necessarily bring with it any increase in pay.” Yet such teachers may natural!}' 
feel that for increased responsibilities they should, in justice, receive increased remuneration. 

Further, the present Irish system, by its low initial salary, and the absence of encouragement 
to the young vigorous teacher to attain an important charge, has a depressing effect 
on the most promising members of the profession, and may tend to deprive it of those 
whom it is most important, in the interests of education, to attract. To remedy this 
evil, Mr. Dale suggests — “ Whether in the event of the State continuing to fix and pa}' 

the salaries of teachers, the principle already contained in the existing rules of giving .Uc. Duiu 'a Report, 
weight to the size of a school, might not be ffirther extended with advantage," following 
the example of Local Authorities in Ei^Iand “ who have adopted the plan of grading 
schools by their size.” “ The same effect would be produced by raising the minimum 
attendance which at present qualifies for promotion to a higher grade, and making all 
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teachers in schools wth an. attendance over the minimiim thus raised belong to that grade . 
Any scheme based exphcitly on this principle would tend to be both more stable financially^ 
more satisfactory on educational grounds, than that in force at present . . . and the 

initial salary for a new post would be proportioned more closely to' the responsibility 
involved.” With reference to this weakness in the present system, the Committee will 
have some tentative suggestions to make in a later part of this Report. 

81. Dr. Starkie’s evidence on the subject of promotion was extremely candid. He 
said — “lamentirelyagainsttheseridiculousMeritMarks . . . they are too numerous . . . 
At least three of them are luxuries.” For increments he agreed that “ satisfactory ” and 
“ unsatisfactory ” reports might suffice, but for promotion a higher degree of merit would 
be required than for increment. The question is, how, among the candidates for 
promotion, are you going to make a selection, and what officers are to be charged with the 
duty ? At present. Dr. Starkie’s Private Secretary awards promotion on certain Merit 
Marks, with apparently mathematical precision, but the precision is only apparent. Each 
Merit Mark has the same effective value for all the circuits of Ireland; yet a “ good ” in 
Cork may really mean something very different from a “ good ” in Antrim. If promotion 
were awarded, as it has been proposed to award increment, i.e., solely on a satisfactory 
report, and if the standard numbers are retained in obedience to the Treasury, the result 
will be promotion merely by seniority. Teachers will naturally say, in Dr. Starkie’s 
words, “ The only thing we have to do for promotion is to grow old.” A weightier 
objection from the practical point of view, is that if promotion were, like increment, 
awarded merely in the absence of an unsatisfactory report, it would, according to Dr. 
Starkie’s expert infoimation, cost the State an additional sum of £50,000 a year. 

82. Assuming that standard numbers in the higher grades are retained, Dr. Starkie 
suggested another solution of the difficulty. He saw no reason why, following the analogy 
of the new scholarships promised by Mr. Birrell, a certain number of places in the higher 
grades should not be allotted to each district or circuit, according to population, the 
selection of teachers to be promoted being left in the hands of the inspector who would 
have an intimate knowledge of all the candidates. This proposal has an appearance of 
fairness and might seem to secure that the award would be made on first hand knowledge. 
On the other hand it was pointed out that, in certain parts of the country, really good 
teachers are much more numerous than in others, and the assignment of a fixed number 
of promotions according to population would do a great injustice to really good districts, 
and correspondingly over-reward the teachers of districts on a lower level of efficiency. 
Again, such a system would probably cause as much friction and discontent as prevail at 
present. It would involve “ competition between men of a limited district,” who. would 
be fully acquainted with one another’s merits and defects, and who would criticise every 
award as founded merely on the personal impressions of the inspector. The most important 
question with regard to promotion is — Can you ever get away from the necessity of trusting 
the inspector’s judgment ? The present system by which a high official almost 
mechanically assigns his grade to each teacher on certain Merit Marks, rests on the 
judgment of the inspector who embodies those in his report. If Jlefit Marks are abolished, 
the general report of the inspector must still remain the ground on which the advancement 
of the teacher will depend. 


83. Under the former system, according to the Rules of 1872, the promotion of 
UcporL ot I’lns-ii, teachei's depended partly on their efficiency as determined by inspectors, and partly on 

CommissioiB, an examination in certain specified courses, conducted by the district and head inspectors, 
(j. 268811 . probationer when first appointed was examined by the inspector on his first visit 

and, if found competent, was retained in his position. Afterwards, when the time came 
foi' the classification of teachers, he was examined again, and, if considered worthy, he 
was placed in the third class. If, at the end of his first year, the probationer failed to 
win admission to the third class, he had to leave the service. Each teacher, on his first 
classification, was placed in the second division of the third class, and had to remain two 
years in that division before he could claim advancement to the first division of that class.. 
If, at the end of two years, the district inspector certified that his school had been in a 
satisfactory state in respect of order, cleanliness, and proficiency, the teacher was advanced 
loithout examination to the first division of the third class. Having conducted his school 
creditably for one year in that division, he was eligible for promotion by examination to 
the second division of the second class. A second class teacher had to. remain for two 
years in the second division of his class, before he could gain promotion to the higher 
division. He had to remain one year in this first division of his class before he could 
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gain promotion by examination to the second division of first class. A first (dass teacher 
had to remain at least four years in the second division of his class before he could offer 
himself for promotion to the first division of first class, nor was he admitted to examination 
as a candidate for such advancement in rank unless it was certified by his head and 
district inspectors that he had maintained his school in a state of thorough efficiency 
during the preceding four years, and that he had not received any reprimand or censure 
during that period. It thus appears that in the third and second classes the promotion 
of a teacher from the lower to the higher division of his class depended solely upon the 
efficiency vath which he had conducted his school, as certified by the inspectors. His 
promotion from a lower to a higher class, and from the second division of the first class 
to the finst division of that class depended both on his efficiency and on his acquirements 
as tested by examination. It appears from the evidence before the Powis Commission 
that appeals were made by teachers against the results of the inspectors’ examination, 
although generally the teachers considered that the examinations were just. In such 
cases of appeal against examiners, the Chiefs of Inspection had “ very often interfered 
in changing the'decisions of the inspector and head inspector.” It would appear from 
this evidence of Sir Alexander MacDonnell that, under the system in his day — (1) the 
personal judgment of an inspector as to a teacher’s efficiency had an important effect on 
the teacher’s promotion; and (2) that the results of the examination for promotion were 
sometimes challenged by the teachers. It would, therefore, seem that under the former 
system the influence of personal opinion as to efficiency or intellectual qualifications could 
not be eliminated. Any experienced examiner knows that, except in the almost mechanical 
examination in some elementary subjects, the judgment of examiners may, and often does, 
vary to a considerable extent as to the merits of particular candidates. The faith in the 
certainty and uniformity of the examination test is tempting to the practical administrator, 
and is often justified by the average results ; yet, however the examination may be 
arranged, it can never be reduced to mathematical precision, nor can it ever evade the 
influence of personal tastes and characteristics in the examiner. 

84. Some witnesses, and among them, Mr. Pui'ser, formerly Chief Inspector of the 
Board, were disposed to return to the old system of promoting teachers “ by training, 
scholarship (to be tested by examination), efficiency and service.” It does not appeal; 
that the managers and teachers generally who have come before us have any decided 
views on the subject of making promotion depend to some extent on success in an. examina- 
tion. Distinguished experts such as Mr. Dale are decidedly against the proposal. The 
one weighty argument in its favour seems to be that it would supply a much -needed stimulus 
to induce the teacher to extend his knowledge and culture. There can be no doubt that 
the routine of school life, whether primary or secondary, is apt to have on ordinary minds a 
deadening effect. A teacher, especially in a locality remote from any centre of culture, unless 
he is one of exceptional gifts and energy, may easily sink into mental lethargy 
and neglect the steady self-cultivation which is essential for the freshness and elasticity of 
mind without which good teaching, even in the lower grades of the profession, is impossible. 
It is said that the requirements of due preparation for lessons, on which the inspector 
is ordered to report, furnishes a sufficient impulse to study, but that demand, as the Board 
have felt themselves, should only be enforced on young and inexperienced teachers, and 
becomes absurd if applied to teachers who, from training and service, have acquired a 
mastery of their cuiTiculum. Moreover, in order to promote freshness of mind and breadth 
of view, the teacher’s private studies should take in a far wider range than the prescribed 
curriculum, and can-y him in his leisure hours into fields of knowledge or enquiry remote 
from that of his daily work. It has been suggested to require attendance for a time on 
some higher course of study of the university type, as a condition for higher promotion. 
However desirable such a discipline might be, it must be remembered that many of the 
teachers who would gain most from it, would,,, owing to their remoteness from any seat 
of learning, be debarred from attending such a course of lectures, unless their school work 
was suspended for the period required. In view of all these difficulties, we agree with 
Mr. Dale that promotion partly by examination is undesirable, and should not be restored. 
Examination is not the best way of stimulating self-culture, especially in mature minds. 
Success in examination demands qualities which are at their height in comparatively 
early youth, and which are apt to decline as higher powers are developed in the period of 
maturity, and an able, well-informed man of thirty-five mav rightly shrink from an ordeal 
to which he cheerfully submitted at twenty. 

85. It is admitted that under a vast centrahsed system .such as that of the National 
Board, embracing many districts with varying degi’ees of merit among the teachers, the > 
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problem of promotion is a very difficult one. The system of Merit Marks whicli at ffisfc 
-seemed to provide a ready solution, has been shown to be illusory. If that -system is 
abolished, what is to be put in its place ? We have stated that -w'e do not think a return 
to the system of promotion before 1900, as we have described it, is possible or desirable. 
In the last resort, under any system, one must fall back on the judgment of the inspector 
as to the teacher’s competence and efficiency. Mr. Dale has contrasted the ease and 
certainty of methods of promotion under English Local Authorities with the system of 
the Irish National Board. The great difference according .to him, seems to be between 
the size of the areas of inspection in each case. The English local inspector, Mr. Dale 
says, can acquire a more thorough knowledge of his schools owing to the small size of his 
district than the Irish inspector with a wider area to cover. It might seem possible 
to remedy this weaknes.s of the Irish system by an increase of the number of inspectors, 
and also by a change in the circuit system and a better distribution of the inspectors' 
One former Chief Inspector told us that with 60 district inspectors, under the supervision 
of 4 head inspectors, the inspection might be satisfactory, provided each district inspector, 
ill sole charge of his district, were kept there long enough to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of his schools. He added that in three years a competent inspector should be able to 
judge the merits of the teachers with accuracy and fairness. As we have already said, 
we believe that this suggestion, if carried out, would improve the character of inspection, 
and give greater confidence to the teachers. 


80. The English system of promotion, however, really furnishes a very slight analogv 
to the Irish. In England, under Local Authorities generally, the schools are graded according 
to the accommodation they provide or to the average attendance, and corresponding 
salaries are attached to each grade. Promotion consists in the teacher being able to secure 
appoin"tment to a largei' and more important school. To take the London Education 
Authority as an instance, a promotion list is prepared by the Teaching staff Sub-Committee 
who follow this procedure : — 
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(1) Notice is duly given to eligible teachers to apply for inclusion in the promotion 

list. 

(2) Names of applicants are tabulated according to the groups in which thev are 

for the time serving. 

(3) The managers_ of the group to which the applicants belong are requested to 

express their views as to those best fitted in their opinion for promotion. 

(4) The list is also submitted to the Council’s inspectors, and each inspector has to 

report on the applicants within his district, giving his opinion as to those 

who are most deserving of promotion. 

(5) On consideration of the reports of managei's and inspectors, the teaching staff” 

^ ^ sub-committee prepare and submit a list to the Education Committee. 

The whole of this procedure is, of course, impossible in Ireland, but we call attention to 
the fact that promotion depends to an important extent on the recommendation of the 
inspector who knows the work of the candidate for promotion. 
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87. J\ir. Dale I'egards the French system as having little bearing on the Irish problem 
for somewhat philosophic reasons. We are not at all sure that the Irish people are not 
as ready as the French to accept the verdict of a duly emporvered official, if they are con- 
vinced that the system under which that official acts is calculated to secure just treatment 
of all claims. The Irish people, if they can believe in the good-will and fairness of those 
placed over them, are the most ready to submit to authority, and therefore, with all respect 
to Mr. li)ale, rve think it 'well to state what the French system of promotion is, according to 
a document supplied by M. Vernay. From that it appears that promotion is “ chieflv 
based on terms of sei'vice.” A certain term is required in each of the five classes, ranging 
■from 3 to 6 years. In order to prepare the list for promotion, the elementary -inspectors 
meet uiider the presidency of the Inspecteur d’Academie {I'lead inspector), and discuss 
the merits of the candidates. There is a kind of control by what is called the “ Conseil 
departmental de 1 enseignment primaire,” which inchrdes four school masters or school 
mistresses ; but no name may be added to the list submitted to them. The Bulletin 
d’Inspection in its main lines corresponds to the general report of the Irish inspector. 
The French inspector does not hesitate to find fault even with a lady, but, as M. Vernay 
says, bad reports are the exception. It is enough in the ease of a rather lazy old teacher 
to say . . . il y a deux ans deja que je lui conseillais de songer au repos.” The 

lady, who is iKjt quite satisfactory, is told “ e'est une nouvelle vie pedagogique qui 
commence pour elle et il faut qu'eJle fosse un e^ort d<’s maintenant.” M. Vernay goes on to 
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say that the French inspector has no absolute criterion for estimating the merit of the 
the teacher. There is nothing mathematical in the inspector's appreciation. He judcres, 
to the best of his ability, the method of teaching and the moral authority which the teadier 
has acquired by his character and manners. There is a fixed percentage of teachers in 
. each of the five classes ; no promotion to a class is made until a vacancy has occurred, 
and in making promotion the department is taken as the unit. The important point 
in this system for our purpose is that practically the district inspector, always in conuriuni- 
cation with his chief, is all-powerful in advancing the teacher to a. vacancy in a hio-her 
grade. ‘ 

88 . The proposals for a change in the present system which we have ventured to 
make, would, if adopted, have a great effect on the method of promotion. Those 
suggestions were ( 1 ) The abolition of Merit Marks ; ( 2 ) the reorganization of circuits 
and the Inspectorate, so that, if possible, the districts may be smaller, and each 
under the supervision of one inspector with sole responsibihtv ; ( 3 ) the appointment 
of four Divisional Inspectors, or assistant Chief Inspectoi-s, to aid the two Chief 
Inspectors, in exercising a close supervision over, perhaps, ten districts assigned to 
each. For the Merit Mark there would be substituted a very full report, based 
not only on inspection, strictly so called, but on a thorough examination of the school, 
and foi'Avarded in full at the earliest possible date both to the teacher and manager. With 
a smaller area to inspect, and retained in his district longer than seems to be generally 
the practice at present, the district inspector would become thoroughly acquainted with 
the character and powers of the teachers, and would be able to pronounce on their relative 
merits. The Divisional chief would constantly confer with the district inspectors, reAueAv 
their reports, and make himself acquainted, as would seem perfectly possible, with the 

character and claims of the teachers who might be in the running for promotion. It 

seems to us that, in the end, the question of recommendation for promotion should be 
decided by the Chief Inspectors on. their own knowledge, combined with more minute and 
personal information obtained from the district inspector. In all administration you 
must, in the last resort, trust your responsible officials and rely upon them to act Avith 
judgment and fairness. They can have no personal motive to act otherwise, and, although 
official judgment may occasionally err, since men are but men, if the responsible officers 
are_ properly chosen, as a general rule, their decision will be just. At any rate, Ave 

believe that the system Avhich we venture to propose cannot arouse the suspicion ’and 

discontent Avhich have gathered around the present system of promotion by Merit Marks. 

At present, we understand that the circuit inspector is asked whether he ca.n recommend 
a teacher Avho seems to fulfil all the conditions for advancement in grade, but it appears 
that the recommendation tends to become a matter of form. Under the system 
which we propose, the Chief Inspectors, charged AA^ith such an important duty, AA^oiild be 
bound to see that the recommendation was not a mere form, and, if necessary, to test 
it and check it by their own observation. The question raised by Dr. Starkie as to the Q 12537 
varying quality of teachers in different districts is a very serious one, and we do not n 12530 
A^enture to give an opinion on his proposal to allocate places in higher grades accordino- 
to population. His OAvn criticism of that proposal seems to us to make its adoption very 
difficult. 

Delayed Promotion. 

89 . We have already referred to the subject of delayed promotion, but it needs Q- i!46i-4 
lurthei- development. Nothing in the present system of the National Board has aroused 
more discontent, especially_ among capable and ambitious teachers, than the length of 
time needed to reach the higher grades of the profession, and the absence of positions of 
consideration and emolument to which a young teacher might aspire, and AA'-hich he can 
attain under the English Department. The Board have also felt, as is shown by theii- 
reports, that_ herein lies a great weakness in their system which, after repeated efforts, 
they have failed to remedy. Under the triennial system of increments and promotions, 
a single indifferent report out of three has often thrown back a teacher to begin again 
his stxugg^le for advancement for another three years. That has, to some extent, been Qq. 149-52. 
i^t by the system of compensation, by which a good report in a fourth year may, by 
official grace, Avipe out the blot which threatened advancement. That subject has, 
hoAvever, been already sufficiently dealt with. There are other obstacles, no less serious, 
which the teacher has to encounter, and which in no way depend on his own merits or 
failings. Whatever his merits may be, however good his reports, he cannot rise to another 
grade, unless the average attendance at his school reaches a prescribed number, and when, 
m spite of all obstacles, he has been adjudged worthy of promotion to the highest rank. 
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he may for an indefinite time have to be contented or discontented, with a barren honour, 
and fail to receive the proper emolument of his new grade. The lot of assistant teachers 
as to promotion is even harder than that of principals. They are a very numerous class, 
about one-third of all the primary teachers of Ireland. Giving to the amalgamation of 
small schools, and the reduction of the average numbers necessary for their employment, 
their number is likely to increase. By the Rules of 1900, assistant teachers were inehgible 
for promotion beyond grade III., but by a later rule, they may, in exceptional circumstances, 
and by special order of the Commissioners, be advanced to a higher grade. In twelve 
years, however, only two assistant teachers enjoyed this exceptional treatment, although 
we understand that of late the Board have found themselves able to give a more liberal 
recognition to their claims. By the latest Rules of the Board, all assistant teachers must 
have passed the King’s Scholarship Examination in the first or second division, and must 
be favourably reported on in the practice of teaching by the inspectors, and mu.st be 
qualified to teach singing. An untrained assistant master cannot be appointed without 
the special sanction of the Commissioners. Under the present scale of salaries, if an 
assistant remains in grade III., which is normally the case, his salary is £63, rising to a 
maximum of £84.* In the case of women, the initial salary is £51 rising to £72.* 


90. If an assistant is appointed principal his initial salary remains imchanged, unless he 
is appointed to a large and important school, when “he may receive special consideration.” 
It is evident that a young teacher, however highly trained, who cannot obtain a school 
of more than thirty pupils, cannot, by any efforts of his own, rise, in the normal course, 
to the second grade. According to the 78th Report of the Board, it appears that in 1911, 
out of a total of 7,861 principal teachers, 3,794 were in the third gi-ade. It is fair, however, 
to note that between 1901 and 1911 the number of principal teachers in the third grade 
has fallen by 1,162. 

91. We fully realise that the teachers’ position has, for all grades of the profession, 
been materially improved in the last forty years, and under the present system. We are 
also conscious that any comparison between the present system and that before 1900 in 
this respect may, from difference of conditions, be erroneous and unjust. At the same 
time it may fairly be a question, whether as regards the system of promotion, the length 
of time needed to rise from the lowest grade to the highest, and as regards the treatment 
of assistant teachers, on whom the future efficiency of the system depends, the later- 
system is an improvement on the old. As w-e have said, we have no wish to restore the 
exanrination of teachers as a condition of their rise in rank, but we do feel that an effort 
should be made, if possible, under limitations which we clearly recognise, to shorten the 

Q. 11464 . period of twenty-seven years which is now the normal period required for a principal to 

attain the highest rank, and to give the assistant the chance of improving his professional 
■status, if not his emolument. Under the Rules of 1872, the minimum time in which a 
teacher entering the service could attain the first division of the first class was ten years, 
except in the case of monitors and pupil teachers. Owing, however, to loud complaints 
as to the slowness of promotion, the rules were altered with regard to the period to be 
spent in each class before promotion to a higher. Disregarding minute details, we may 
say that, under amended regulations, the time necessary for a diligent and efficient teacher 
to rise from the second division of third class to the highest division of first class was 
reduced from ten years to five. At the same time the status of assistants was improved. 
Originally, so long as they remained assistants, they were not eligible for promotion to 
first class, but they were eligible for promotion to the other classes on the same conditions 
as principal teachers. It must be observed that whatever class an assistant might attain, 
assistants remained on one fixed salary, with certain proportions of results fees. 
Subsequently assistant teachers could submit themselves to examination for admission to 
both divisions of first class, but their effective promotion to that rank depended on their 
obtaining a principal teachership within two years from their passing the examination for 
jgg first class rank. The present Board have already conceded an advance to grade II. to 

assistant teachers, within severe limitations. It seems to us that, in view of the numbers 
and importance of this class, still more might be conceded to them, with advantage to the 
whole system. Whether on their rise to grade II. the proper salary should be gi-anted 
to them as before 1900, is a financial question with which we have no power to deal. 
But the award of proper honorary rank, even apart from emolument, would seem to 
be a politic measure. We do not believe that the pecuniary motive is the dominant one 
in the minds of earnest and ambitious teachers. The desire for just recognition of their 
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attainments and efficiency, and the natural wish for distinction, are quite as powerful as 
the equally natural wish to obtain an income proportioned to their deserts. 

92. The requirement, under the existing organization, of a certain average attendance 
to enable the teacher to hold a certain grade is the most serious obstacle in the way of 
talented and efficient teachers. Teachers are selected and appointed by managers, subject 
to a right of approval by the Board. The Board themselves have no appointments to 
schools in their gift except those in Model Schools. They cannot transfer a promising 
young teacher from a rui-al school with small numbers to an important city school, with 
largely increased emolument, as may be done by I;Ocal Authorities in England. A most Q. 10636. 
serious problem, it seems to us, before the National Board, is, by what means they may 
advance young and accomplished teachers to charges worthy of their ability, and so relieve 

the stagnation in the lower rank of the profession, stimulate ambition, and secure that 
the highest ability shall have free scope, with great advantage to education.- The 
problem, under the limitations of the present system, is one of enormous difficulty, and, 
we fully admit, that its difficulty and its serious character are understood by the Resident 
Commissioner and the Board. We confess that, where experts have failed, we have some 
diffidence in proposing any solution, but we venture to make a suggestion for the 
consideration of those who, with expert knowledge, will certainly within the next few 
years, have to grapple with what seems to us one of the most pressing problems in the 
present system. 

93. The suggestions which we venture to make are these : — 

(1) That principals in schools of an average attendance under 30 should be 

allowed by highly efficient service, as testified by reports, to qualify for the 
second grade. 

(2) That principals with an average attendance of from 30 to 50 should, on 

similar conditions, be able to rise to second division of first grade. 

(3) That principals with an average of from 50 to 70 should in the same way, be able 

to qualify for first division of first grade. 

Always provided that in no case should the salary for the higher grade be paid 
until the average reaches the figure for the grade as regulated by the 
Commissioners. 

94. A further suggestion which we make is this : — 

(1) That no principal {except by special sanction of the Board) below grade II. should 

be appointed to a school with an average attendance of from 50 to 95. 

(2) That no principal (except by special sanction of the Board), below grade I-., 

should be recognised in a school of 95 and over that number. 

95. The joint effect of these two sets of suggestions would tend to open the way to 
promotion for able teachers by transfer from small to larger schools. Under the present 
Rules it is competent for the manager to appoint to the largest school a third grade principal 
of little ability and experience, to the detriment of education and to the discouragement 
of teachers of proved abihty. Our first set of suggestions would enable capable and 
industrious teachers to advance to higher grades, despite the obstacle of small average 
attendance ; our second set of suggestions, by excluding low-grade principals from the 
larger schools, would greatly improve the chances of high-grade teachers to obtain the 
appointments in such schools. 

96. The Committee are quite aware of the official objections which may be urged 
against these proposals, as on the one hand limiting the choice of managers to teachers of 
a certain grade, and on the other, possibly entailing an increase of the grant for salaries. 

As the Committee are not empowered to deal either with managerial powers or with financial 
provisions, our suggestions are merely tentative. We are glad to observe in the Report 
of the Board for 1911-12 that the Commissioners reiterate their strong opinion of the 
necessity of : — 

(d) removal of barriers to the promotion of teachers to the first and second divisions 
of first grade ; 

(b) increased emoluments for principals of large and important schools. 

97. We are also glad to notice in the same report that the Commissioners have 
been able to grant special promotion to 57 principal teachers in the year 1911-12. 

The question of promotion, especially if merit marks are abolished, is, as we have 
seen, one of very great difficulty under present conditions, and demands the highest expert 
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ability for its solution The Committee confine themselves for tbe present to this 
recommendation: — “that promotion of teachers shall be in the hands of the Chief Inspeo-- 
tors, whose selection, subject to the approval of the Board, shall be final, and who shall in 
their selection have regard to seniority, professional merit, general attainments, and the 
circumstances under which the teachers work.” 


PART TIL 


RELATIONS OF BOARD AND TEACHERS. 

Committees of the Board. 

9S. We are fuUy aware that any question affecting the constitution or the powers 
of the Board is outside our terms of reference. At the same time, in such an Inquiry as 
ours, affecting the most important departments of the Board’s administration, it was 
impossible to exclude all reference to the mode of administration by the Board, how far 
administrative acts came before the Board, or how far they were delegated to the Resident 
Commissioner and other high officials. It is plainly impossible to investigate, as we are 
instructed to do, the mode of dealing with inspectors’ reports as affecting increments and 
promotion, the machinery for dealing with complaints and appeals from teachers against 
the action of officers of the Board, the decisions to reprimand or otherwise punish teachers 
for offences against rules, and the issue of circulars to inspectors, without information, as to 
the share in these acts which the Board takes upon itself, and the authority to carry them 
out which it may hand over to its officers. We may add that some of the recommendations 
which we are invited to offer must necessarily affect the relations of the Board to these 
officers. 
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99. The Powis Commission were, among other things, instnicted to inquire and 
report “ whether any improvement can be effected in the constitution of the Board with 
a view to more satisfactory administration.” They came to the conclusion that, in spite 
of many objections, the principle of an unpaid and representative Board ought to be 
maintained, and that the suggestion of a second paid Commissioner did not meet with 
their approval ; but it appeared in evidence that, as the Board was composed of men with 
many other calls upon their time, “ it was unreasonable to expect their regular or frequent 
attendance, and hence there may be a tendency to let aE the administration pass into 
the hands of the Resident Commissioner and of a few others who attend constantly.” 
One eminent witness went so far as to say that “ a paid Commissioner generally becomes 
the Board.” Three standing committees had been appointed to reheve the Board as a 
whole. Their proceedings were laid before the Board at its weekly meeting and generally 
passed as a matter of course. The committees generally consisted of the Resident 
Commissioner. The great mass of routine business was transacted by him, and it was for 
him to interpret the meaning of “ routine.” Sir Alexander MacDonnell stated that “ the 
business is transacted by the Board when there is any matter of importance brought 
forward ; on other occasions it is transacted by the Chiefs of Inspection, the Secretaries 
and myself ” (as Resident Commissioner). As early as 1832, these high officials, along 
with any member of the Board who chose to attend, appear to have acted as a Sub- 
committee, afterwards called the Office Committee, to relieve the Board of the charge of 
detailed administration for which such a Board is necessarily rmfit. In particular, this 
Committee dealt “ with all important cases arising out of reports forwarded by the 
inspectors, and with all cases of suspension or fines or severe admonitions which would 
seem to be outside the province of the Chiefs of Inspection or of tire Secretaries.” The 
minutes of the committee were laid on the table for the inspection of the Board at their 
then weekly meetings, but this, according to the evidence from which we have been 
quoting, seems to have been generally a matter of form. Members of the Board never 
exercised their right to attend the committee, and the committee ended by consisting of 
the Resident Commissioner. Cardinal Cullen’s prophecy was fulfilled — that the gi’eat 
permanent official would soon overshadow a Board composed of busy men, sitting only 
two or three hours in the week, and with a fluctuating and often meagre attendance. 
Mr. Lemass has told us of a former Resident Commissioner, a man of great administrative 
ability, who caiuied through most important negotiations with the Government without 
ever consulting the Board. It was to meet such an inevitable tendency that the Powis 
Commission recommended the formation of a permanent Committee of the Board to 
consult with the Resident Commissioner on certain specified matters and such “ other 
routine business as he may think it needful to bring before them.” That recommendation 
of the Powis Commission never took effect. 
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100. Since tlie Powis Commission sat, tlie task of administering a vast centralised 
system, such as that of theXational Board, has become even more difficult and complicated 

than it was then. The teaching staff now numbers l7,000 individuals. We were informed Oq- n.’ioo--?. 
that each year over 25,000 letters are received by the Secretaries from managers and 
others on matters connected with the schools. Inspectors send up about 16,000 reports 
and an equal number of letters and memoranda. There are probably 10,000 communica- 
tions in the correspondence with public boards, etc., and a great number of returns, forms 
and circulars, which demand official attention. A body such as the National Board, 
meeting now once a fortnight at three o’clock in the afternoon, could not deal directly 
with even a fraction of this vast mass of business. An immense proportion of it is 
necessarily delegated to the staff of the Office. They deal with individual cases according 
to well understood office rules, traditions and precedents, or in obedience to general 
principles which may have been laid down for their guidance by the Board. When 
difficulties arise as to the application of a principle, such cases would properly be brought 
before the Board. When a Board, however, meets only for some three hours once a week, 
or, as now, once a fortnight, and when, as we have been told, there may be thirty 
or thirty-five of such cases on the agenda, postponement of the question or hasty decision 
maybecomeinevitable. The problem of dealing with thirty pages of agenda in three hours 
is a serious one, as any man who has sat on a Board charged with such impossible duties 
will testify. 

101. As we were informed by Dr. Starkie, the problem became so serious in 1899 
that a Committee was appointed to consider “ whether any inrproveraent could be effected 
in the then method of transacting the business of the Board.” The Archbishop of Dublin 
had shortly before called attention to the fact that business of a very important character 

is transacted in the form of orders of the Office Committee which, after being laid on 
the Boardroom table, are issued in the name of the Commissioners in the form of Board’s 
orders,” and he had moved “ that in future the name of the Commissioners .should be 
used in official correspondence only in reference to matters which have been (;on.sidered 
and decided at a meeting of the Board.” 

Resident Commissioner’s Powers. 

102. That resolution of the Archbishop Avas AvithdraAvn, and the result of the appoint- q. ii.isi. 
nient of the Committee was that “ all letters continued to be issued in the name of the 
Commissioners, but the recommendations of the Office Committee were classified, somewhat, 

as ‘ provisional orders ’ are at present, and were circulated in printed form.” There was q.|, ii.is-j.s. 
much discussion in 1901 as to “ the extent to which the Boai'd was kept informed as to 
the details of business and also as to the small attendance of the Commissionei’s at their 
weekly meetings. There was also much discussion as to the position of the Re,sident 
Commissioner in. relation to the Board, in which the then Chief Secretary took a part.” ,) n.-j.,.; 
The re, suit rvas that on November 5th, 1901, a Committee was '‘appointed to consider 

what questions should be brought before the Board and what matters 

should be decided on the responsibility of the Resident Commissioner ; also what change, s, 
if any, are required in regard to the procedure at the Board’s meetings ; the Committee 
also to report on the relations existing between the Resident Commissioner and the 
Department (indoor and outdoor) in regard to promotions, etc. ; whether those relations 
should be modified, etc.” On the 7th January, 1902, the Committee reported and the 
Board resolved as follows : — 

“ (1) ‘ That all questions of principle and the cases to which they should be applicable 
be decided by the Board ; that, subject to the right of any Commissioner to bring before 
the Board the appheation to a particular case of any principle, whether already laid down 
or hereafter to be laid doAvn, by the Board, such application shall be determined, in the 
first'instance, by the Resident Commissioner’, and shall be brought before the !Board in 
the same manner as the reports of the Office and Finance Committee.s now are ; (2) that, 
subject to an appeal to the Board by the official affected, the Resident Commissioner should 
have the power to superannuate any officer over’ the age of 00, when he should be of opinion 
he ought, in the interest of the public service, to cease to hold office ; (3) (divided into 
two par-ts) (a) That all written orders and directions given by the Secretaries to any crfficial 
either of the indoor or of the outdoor department staff or the other officers of the Board, 
shall be assumed by the officers to Avhom they shall have been given, to have been made by 
the authority, general or special, of the Board, or of the Resident Commissioner ; but this 
rule shall not enlarge the authority of the Secretaries a,s between them and the Resident 
Cofiimi.ssioner, and the Board ; (6) that, subject to the preceding rule, the Financial Assist- 
ant Secretary and the Chiefs of Inspection shall be independent of each other, but under 
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Q. 11585. 


Qq. 12018, 


Q. 11600. 


the direct authority of the Board or the Resident Commissioner ; (4) that the Board meet 
once a fortnight during the year, the Resident Commissioner to retain the power of 
summoning a special meeting of the Commissioners whenever necessary’ In accor- 

dance with these orders the following system of administration was adopted. In the first 
place the code of regulations settles the principles on which individual cases are to be dealt 
with, and secondly, in the case of matters not directly coming under the rules, such further 
orders as the Board, deem to be necessary are adopted from time to time after discussion, 
which settle the principles to be applied to these new oases. In the next place, higher 
officials are appointed by the Board for the examination of individual cases and to draw 
up the necessary orders in strict accordance with the rule or previous decision of the Board 
applicable to each case inspectors’ reports and letters from managers are referred in the 
first place, to the officials known as “ examiners,” and if the matter is one presenting 
no special difficulty, the appropriate order is made by the examiner, and he is held respon- 
sible to the Commissioners for its accuracy, But where the decision involves action of 
a more important character, such as the panting or withholding of money payments, 
the infliction of penalties on teachers, or the diminishing in any way of salary or emoluments, 
the order, after being recommended by the examiner or other executive officer within 
whose province it falls, must be countersigned by one of the Secretaries, submitted to, 
approved, and also signed by the Resident Commissioner, and, in addition, set forth in 
the agenda paper with such details as are necessary, and laid before the Board at a full 
meeting. In very serious cases, such as those involving the dismissal of a teacher, a full 
staternent of the grounds of the action recommended is sent out with the agenda to each 
Commissioner some days before the meeting. '\^Taen the Board meets it is open to any 
Commissioner to raise a discussion upon any of these decisions, and, if necessary, to have 
it deferred for fuller discussion at a subsequent meeting. In addition to this, every Com- 
missioner can, at any time, call for information regarding the action taken by the officials 
m any particular case or demand to see the official documents relating thereto, and he can 
further, if dissatisfied with such action, or for any other reason, give notice of motion to 
raise a discussion on the subject at a Board meeting. Further, when important cases of a 
special or unusual character come under official notice, they are discussed specially by the 
Commissioners, all the documents and other papers relating to the matter being submitted 
to the meeting. Of course, all proposals involving changes of rules or alterations in the 
principles of the administration are fully considered by the Board, due notice being given. 
Important questions of principle, are frequently referred for special discussion and consider- 
ation to sub -committees of the Board. In pui-suance of the system of administration just 
described, a report from an inspector (whether a Chief Inspector or one of lower rank), is, 
in the first instance, considered by the examiner, and such action is then taken on it as may 
be in accordance with the rule or principle laid down by the Board that is applicable to 
the case. If the application of such rule or principle presents any difficulty, the matter 
IS referred to the Secretary and by him to the Resident Commissioner, who determines 
what action is suitable to the case. If the circumstances require any decision of a serious 
nature, it is brought before the next meeting of the Board as a provisional order for con- 
firmation. Suppose now the case of an appeal from a teacher against the report of an 
inspector. This appeal which is forwarded by the manager, is first carefully read by the 
examiner, and is then referred by him to the inspector concerned for such observations 
in explanation or fuller details, as may seem to the latter to be necessary to explain his 
actions. When the inspector’s reply is received, the teacher’s statement and this reply 
are carefully considered by the examiner and by one of the Secretaries and submitted 
to me, the Resident Commissioner. If a ■prima facie case in favour of the teacher’s state 
ment appears to be made out, an inspector of higher rank is deputed to visit the school. 
But if the inspector’s explanation appears to dispose satisfactorily of the teacher’s objections 
the appeal is not granted. The substance of the inspector’s reply is, however, sent to 
the manager for the teacher’s information, and it is, of course, open to him to put forward 
objections or further additional facts if he thinks fit. It cannot, however, be conceded, 
nor was it ever contemplated, that the mere fact of an appeal against an inspector should 
necessarily require an inspection by an officer of higher rank.” 

103. We have thought it right, considering the amount of evidence on the subject, to 
give this authoritative statement in full. It is clear that before 1902, the limits of 
9.-!6s. aiithority were ill-defined. Dr. Starkie, when he entered on his office received no definite 
information as to his powers. We have also heard from a Commissioner, more recently 
appointed, that he was equally ignorant of his powers and functions when he accepted a 
place on the Board. Dr. Starkie maintains that the definite delegation of 1902 did not 
extend his powers ; it merely defined and regularised powers which his predecessors had 
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exercised. The so-called Of&ce Committee had become the Resident Commissioner who of 
course consulted, as he still consults, the Chief Inspectors and the Secretaries; when the 
Board is in session, he is one of the Commissioners. Between the meetings the Resident 
Commissioner is the Board for all purposes of administration. This authority, of course, 
is tempered by the theoretical right of any Commissioner to bring any matter before the 
Board. The theory of the resolutions of 1902 in brief is that all general rules and questions 
of principle are decided by the Board ; but the application of them in the work of admini- 
stration is left to the Board’s officers, subject to the control and sanction of the Resident 
Commissioner, as the supreme administrative authority. Dr. Starkie, in a letter to Mr. 
Purser, used these words — “ I am the final authority in matters of administration.” One 
of the Commissioners who appeared before us, seemed inclined to doubt whether under 
the Charter that claim could be made good. Subject to the theoretical right of every 
Commissioner to raise any question by notice of motion, the claim seems to have been 
recognised by the action of the Board in 1902. Yet it is clear from evidence, that what 
ever authority the Board may have delegated in 1902, on certain burning questions, 
individual Commissioners, under pressure from teachers, managers, and others, feel bound 
to interfere in administration by consulting the higher officials on matters of complaint, 
especially as to alleged grievances of teachers. One Commissioner told us that he received 
as many as 3,000 letters in one year on such subjects. The injunction that the officials 
of the Board should not communicate mth individual Commissioners seems to have been 
-nugatory. Under a system such as that of the National Board, the members of which 
are influential and representative men scattered over the country, it would appear to be 
impossible to prevent such personal appeals. It is natural that they should be made, 
and it is not in human nature to repel them. We may, however, be permitted to 
say that the present canvassing of Commissioners in matters affecting the administration, 
such as promotion or appeals against the report of an inspector, is a practice which may be 
disturbing to the fairness of administration. It ought surelyto be possible, by proper regu- 
lations, published and understood by all concerned, made as simple and plain as possible, and, 
permitting an appeal to the whole Board, or a Committee of the Board, or to certain 
high officials, under well-defined conditions, to obviate the necessity, or withdraw the temp- 
tation, to make these applications for private support. 

Teachers’ Appeals to the Board. 

104. In the relations of the teachers with the Board, two great classes of cases are 
distinguished. (1) In cases where the decision involves action of a serious character, 
such as the diminution of the teacher’s emoluments or the infliction of penalties, such 
decision, after being recommended by the examiner or other officer, must be qountersigned 
by the Secretaries, submitted for approval to the Resident Commissioner, and if, approved, 
signed by him, and then set forth on the agenda and laid before the Board. {2) In very 
serious cases, such as those involving dismissal, a full statement of the grounds for action 
recommended is sent out with the agenda, and of course, it is open to any Commissioner 
to raise discussion on the case, to have it deferred, and to call for fuller information. iM'ore- 
over, by Rule 90 (2), before serious action is taken against a teacher, he is offered an 
opportunity of forwarding to the Commissioners any .statement he may desire to submit 
in his defence. By Rule 90 (3), in no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency before he 
has had ample opportunity of remedying the defects which have been reported. By (4) of 
the same rule, a teacher is not dismissed on the reports of a single inspector before 
recognition is finally withdrawn ; his work is tested by a thorough inspection of the school 
as a whole, and by examination of all the standards for which the teacher is responsible. 
This inspection is conducted by one of the .senior or Chief Inspectors. By (5), in case 
it seems necessary to dismiss a teacher for inefficiency, a statement of the grounds for such 
action is furnished to the teacher, and any representations which he may submit are “ care- 
fully considered by the Commissioners before final action is taken.” These provisions 
would seem calculated to protect the teacher from hasty or imjust decisions, but it may 
be doubted whether in some recent cases the Commissioners have taken due precautions 
to see that they have been strictly carried out. As an illustration we may take the case 
of two teachers in Dolphin’s Barn, who were dismis.sed in January, 1913. They were 
dismissed on a statement of a senior inspector, which fails to show that that inspector 
had complied with Rule 90. For convenience we quote the rule in full ; — 

(1) . Teachers who have declined in efficiency, or who have conducted themselves 

improperly, are dealt with as the Commissioners determine. 

(2) . Before serious penal action is taken against a teacher, he is afforded an oppor- 

tunity of forwarding to the Commissioners any .statement he may desire 

to submit in his defence. 


Q. 12971. 

.^pp.XIV. (4), 
Q. 9517. 

Q. 0293. 


Q, 11585. 

Rule 90 (3), 

Rule 90 (4). 

Rule 90 (5). 

.4pp. XXXIII. (3) 
Qq. 122,70, 
14510-32, 

22566-8. 
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(3) . rri no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency before be has had ample 

opportunity of remedying the defects in his teaching which have been re- 
ported by the inspectors-. 

(4) . In no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency on the reports of a single 

in.spector ; before recognition is finally withdrawn his work is tested bv 
means of a thorough inspection of the school as a whole, and an examination 
of all the standards for whose instruction the teacher is responsible. The 
inspection is conducted by one of the senior or Chief Ii^pectors, and in the 
presence of one of the Commissioners, if they think it desirable. 

(5) . Should it appear necessary to dismiss a teacher for inefficiency, a formal state- 

ment of the grounds on which it is proposed to take action is furnished 
directly to the teacher. 

Any representations or explanations which he may subrrrit in Iris own behalf 
are carefully considered by the Commissioners before final action is taken.” 

A[<|>. XXXIIL j.t; is clear that in the Dolphin’s Barn case the inspector’s statement conveys no definite 

evidence that such examination had been held, but two teachers were dismissed without 
any reference being made to the inspector on this point till after the discussion on the 
case in this Committee. 

105. In Appendix XXXVIII. there appears the number of teachers compulsorily 
retired before reaching the age of retirement on full pension in each year from 1888 to 1912. 
This list includes not only those dismissed by order of the Board, but also a larger number 
of cases in which the threat of serious action, &c., led to retirement. The lowest number 
was 4 in 1888, and the highest was 44 in the years 1900 and 1905. Since the latter year 
it is satisfactory to find that the number has ranged from 14 to 10.* The fate of these 
teachers who, in some cases, probably entered on their duties insufficiently prepared, and 
who should have been excluded from the profession after a period of probation, is one 
to be deplored. Inefficiency should certainly not be rewarded, but after being allowed 
to remain so long in the service of the Board, such teachers might be allowed, under some 
modification of the pension scheme, to obtain such pensions as they might have obtained 
in the Civil Service on the ground of disability. 

106. By Rule 96, if a teacher has any well-grounded complaint against the manager 
or the inspector, he naay submit his case directly to the Commissioners. Formerly such 
appeals had to be made through the manager against the inspector, and through the 

Qq. 24U, 11794. juspector agaiust the manager . It appears that few appeals against the action of managers 
are now sent ‘to the Board, but if a teacher should appeal against dismissal by the manager 
and on investigation, it should appear that the teacher had been unfairly treated, the case 
is brought specially before the Commissioners, who may, if they so determine, refuse to 
recognise a successor to the teacher, or withdraw recognition from the manager. 

107- For the purpose of this Inquiry, by far the most important class of appeals are 
those lodged by teachers against the inspector’s report. In the great majority of cases, 
the examiner’s mode of dealing 4vith these reports involves no difficulty and is governed 
by rules and principles laid down by the Board. If the application of the principle presents 
any difficulty, it is referred to the Secretary and ultimately to the Resident Commissioner, 
who determines the action to be taken. If a decision of. a very serious character has 
to be taken, involving fine or loss of status or emolument, the case is brought as a pro- 
visional order before the Board. An extract from the report is forwarded to the manager 
and the teacher. If the teacher decides to make an appeal it comes through the manager 
to the Office and is dealt with in this way : It is read by the examiner and referred by him 
to the inspector for any explanations or further details. The inspector’s reply, along 
with the teacher’s statement in forwarding his appeal, are then considered by the examine:; 
and one of the Secretaries and submitted to the Resident Commissioner. If a •prima facie 
case in favour of the teacher appears to be made out, an inspector of higher rank is deputed 
to visit the school,. but if the inspector’s explanation appears to dispose satisfactorily 
of the teacher’s objections to the original report, the appeal is not granted. The substance 
of the inspector’s reply is, however, sent to the manager for the teacher’s information, and 
it is open to him to make any further representations if he thinks fit to do so. 

108. On this system of dealing with appeals we venture to make the following remarks : — 
The system has undoubtedly been one great cause of the present discontent and 
agitation. The teachers, relying on Rule 96, apparently believe that these appeals should 
go directly before the Commissioners, whereas it is clear that they never go beyond the 

These figures are frem the official vctiinis but some doubt has been thrown upon their absolute accuvacy 
ancl they may bo considerably higher. 
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Resident Conunissioner, and that that procedure is in accordance with the decision of 
the Board in 1902. A Commissioner has informed us that in his experience no appeal 
against an inspector’s report has ever come before the Board. Moreover, it may be Q- 
maintained that the Board, from the mode of its composition, its fluctuating attendance, 
and infrequent meetings, would be incapable of dealing satisfactorily with such cases, 
partly from want of time, partly from the lack of the requisite expert knowledge, although 
we would point out that what is claimed by the teachers is not that the Board should 
decide on the correctness of the inspector’s report, but whether a case was made out for 
an appeal against that report. It has been suggested that, in accordance with the Report 
of the Powis Commission, a pernlanent committee of the Board, meeting more frequently, g 
might deal with such appeals. Such a solution might indeed give greater confidence to 
the teachers, but it may be doubted whether a committee composed of men with other 
avocations, could possibly give the time and attention necessary to secure respect foi: 
their decisions. In the end. they must rely to a great extent, in matters of such minute 
detail, on the advice of their pernlanent and skilled officials. We therefore suggest that, 
where a teacher wishes to appeal against an unfavourable report, an appeal be lodged by 
the manager or teacher of the school within a given period of the reception of the report, 
and that, if a prima facie case be made out to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector, a 
full investigation be ordered to be made by an officer or officers of a superior grade to 
the reporting officer as soon as possible. 

109. Whatever the final solution may be, this Committee are convinced that the 
machinery for dealing with appeals against inspectors’ reports is, in many respects, 
defective, and fails to inspire that confidence in the administration which we are sure the 
Commissioners desire as much as we do. Mr. Dale, in 1904, predicted that, with the Mr. Date’* itep. 

immense responsibility laid upon the inspectors by the present system, appeals against 
their judgments were hkely to be frequent. That prophecy, w^e beheve, has been fulfilled. 

Under the system of Merit Marks, with triennial increments and promotions depending 
upon them, it could not be otherwise, and certain apparent defects in the system seem 
to have aggravated the discontent which it has unfortunately aroused. We have had 
evidence that the extract from the inspector’s report has not been sent to the teacher Qq. 2ii>oi-7, 
and the manager till some months had elapsed since the report was received in the Office. 

We do not venture to cast any blame on the examiners, of whose diligence in perloiming 
their arduous duties we are fully convinced. The delay, however, from whatever cause 
it may arise, undoubtedly makes any investigation into the groimds of the appeal more 
difficult and uncertain. In order to be effective, the inquiry should take place at the 
earliest possible date from the lodging of the appeal, before the essential conditions have 
so altered as to make the judgment of the officer charged with the duty of reinspection 
precarious and disputable. It is further to be noted that when the inspector whose report 
is challenged has furnished an explanation of it, the teacher is not given an opportunity 
of seeing that second report, and of making his observations upon it, before the Office 
arrive at their decision. The result may be, in the words of one of our colleagues, that g. n.-wfi. 

” the teacher’s case may be determined on statements which he has not before him, and 
that he may be fined ” by loss of increment or promotion, “ for an offence, upon evidence 
the whole of which he has not heard.” To that criticism Dr. Starkie replied, 
sympathetically, that, while he personally would wish the teacher to have full information 
of everything he was charged with, it would involve a complete change of attitude to the 
reports of inspectors, which, for eighty years, had been regarded as confidential. He did not, 
however, regard this difficulty as insuperable, but the inspectors would have, in future, 
to send in their reports “ with full knowledge that they are no longer confidential documents” y, usee. 

We are convinced that if this difficulty could be surmounted, and a full report by the 
inspector sent to the manager and teacher, with an opportunity given to the teacher to 
reply to any observations of the inspector on the teacher’s appeal against that report, 
the openness and fairness of this procedure would have the effect of quieting suspicion, 
and rendering the whole treatment of appeals smoother and more generally trusted. As 
it is, the teacher may be excused for objecting to have the fate of his appeal decided on 
the second report of the inspector whose judgment is impeached, without any chance 
being given to him of replying to those observations, even if they contain fresh allegations. 

He is also left in uncertainty about the authority by whom his appeal may, on such one- 
sided evidence, be rejected. He has sometimes a complaint about the officer who may 
conduct the reinspection, if it should be ordered. It seems clear that such officer should 
have no connection with the inspection of the circuit to which the teacher belongs. The 
report of the reinspection must then be submitted to some higher authority. The Resident 
Commissioner, we have no doubt, discharges the duty imposed on him with a due sense 
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of responsibility, but with the vast burden of administration which he has to bear, he 
might well ask to be reheved of a function which is so invidious, and the proper discharge 
of which seems to demand that minute knowledge of the Inspectorate and the schools, 
which can only be possessed by an outdoor officer of rank. If the Commissioners can 
obtain the appointment of four Divisional Inspectors, to assist the two Chief Inspectors, 
these officers might be used as a final court of appeal against inspectors’ reports. 

110. As to the number of such appeals, we have no statistics available, but we have 
had evidence that in some cases the teachers have been deterred from lodging an appeal, 
owing to distrust of the present system of dealing with ihem. Dr. Starkie told us that 
it “ has never been his policy to encourage individual appeals against the marking of 
inspectors, but rather to take measures, as in the circular of July, 1911, to obviate the 
necessity of appeals. That is the only way of dealing with it.” He quotes a similar 
opinion of Mr. Dale, who told him that in England appeals were rarely granted. “ The 
habit of referring appeals, in many cases frivolous, of teachers for revision by inspectors 
of higher rank was fatal to their (the district inspectors’) influence and destructive of 
their independence ” ; “ it diminished the confidence of the manager and teacher in their 
jiidgment.” There is some general truth in this opinion, but it cannot be extended to 
an easy acquiescience in the judgment of every inspector under all circumstances. The 
interests and self-respect of the teacher must be guarded as well as those of the inspector. 
Frequent appeals are, of course, an evil, but they will not be frequent unless men feel 
they have a grievance. The evil is not to be obviated by the exercise of authority, but, 
as Dr. Starkie says, by measures of reform. The discontent among the teachers has 
chiefly been caused by the system of triennial increments, depending on minute Merit 
Marks, and awarded on a system of inspection which confessedly has shown a gi-eat want 
of uniformity. We believe that, with the abolition of Merit Marks and the triennial 
system of increments, which we have already recommended, together with a more elastic 
system of grading and promotion, this class of appeals will become far less numerous, 
and that Dr. Starkie’s ideal will be realised. The inspectors and higher officials will be 
relieved of functions which they feel to be onerous and invidious, and the Irish system 
may tend to approximate to the English in the comparative infrequency of appeals. Of 
course, under any system, and especially a highly centralised system, such as that of the 
Irish National Board, there will be appeals against reports affecting the status and 
emoluments of the teacher. We have ventured to make some suggestions for an improved 
method of dealing with such appeals. With regard to those more serious cases involving 
dismissal, fines, or other serious penalty, we recommend that where a teacher is accused 
of such serious offences an investigation should be ordered by the Board to be held by 
the Chief Inspector. Legal assistance may be allowed to such teacher. The officer holding 
the inquiry shall report fully to the Board, and the case shall then be brought before a 
small committee of the Board which, after giving the teacher an opportunity to appear,- 
.shall then pronounce its decision on the case. 


PART rv.— TEACHERS’ MEANS OF ACCESS TO BOARD. 

Deputations. 

Ill . With regard to the means of access to the Board on the part of teachers, we must 
refer to the subject of deputations of teachers received by the Resident Commissioner 
or by the Boai'd. There is no reference in the rules to such a means of access, but we 
are informed by the Resident Commissioner that he has frequently received representative 
deputations of teachers. These, however, ceased in 1909 in consequence of Dr. Starkie 
having refused to receive any member of a previous deputation from the Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion, which had, as he alleged, failed to observe the understanding on which he had insisted 
that the proceedings at any such interview should be strictly confidential. We have 
had important evidence from Miss Mahon on this subject, which seems to relieve her 
personally horn any deliberate breach of confidence, although a report of the interview 
undoubtedly found its way into the press. The question, however, arises whether such 
interviews with leading representatives of the profession can ever be really confidential, 
and whether there is any reason why, to avoid misunderstandings, there should not be a 
report of the proceedings, not necessarily for publication, by an authorised shorthand \vriter. 
Dr. Starkie received, in 1911, a deputation from the teachers of the Belfast district, the 
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proceedings of which were regularly reported and may be found in Appendix Vlll. In 
the summer of 1912 the Commissioners themselves received a deputation from the Teachers’ 

Organization on the Maternity question in connection with nile 92 (j). On two occasions 
last year the Board invited representatives of the teachers to confer with them on proposed 
modifications in the system of education, one with regard to the institution of higher grade 
schools, the other relating to Mr. Birrell’s scheme of scholarships for pupils from primary 
schools. We venture to think that such conferences might be more frequently held on 
proposed changes in the Rules of serious importance. It would not be necessary, nor perhaps 
advisable, to put the proposed rule in its definite form before the teachers’ representatives. 

That would be an abdication of the functions of the Board. The teachers, however, 
might be asked to give their views on the general question of the expediency of the action 
proposed. It is suggested that such preliminary notice of intended action would lead to 
discussion in Parliament, where the Board has no official defender, or to violent agitation q<i. iisu-^o. 
in the country. It may be said on the other hand, that it is better to hear beforehand 
in friendly conference all that can be said against a proposed rule than to have it assailed 
by hostile criticism all over the country after it has come into force. Some of the pre- 
liminary objections may be shown to be groundless ; in other cases, the critics may render 
a service by revealing defects in the official proposal which may be remedied in time. 

In any case, whether the criticism be accepted or not, the mere fact that it has been care- 
fully considered will probably soften opposition to the proposed change. One of the most 
urgent complaints against the present administration of the Board has been that no notice Qq- 
is given of their intention to make alterations in the Programme and Rules, and that the Q^'ioii>:{. 262 , ate. 
persons most interested in the change have no chance of making representations or sugges- 
tions before the change has actually taken effect. Yet a glance at the Rules of 1912-13 
will show that for that year the changes are numerous, occupying about 16 pages of the 
introduction to the Regulations. It is true that many of these alterations are not funda- 
rnental, but rather a matter of amended drafting. It has, however, come out in evidence 
that even what appeared to be merely a change of expression has seemed to the teacher 
to involve serious consequences, and has, at any rate, aroused suspicion. Of course 
no sensible teacher would claim for his association the right to dictate the precise form of 
the Rules for which the Board are responsible, and on which they must have the final 
authority, but it may be worth considering whether a more public and open procedure, 
while it would not weaken their authority, might not obviate some misunderstanding 
and discontent. It seems to us that the Board, with the best intentions, have occasionally 
cultivated official secrecy where there was nothing to conceal. ^ The Board would be 
all the stronger if there were fewer arcana imperii. Especially is this true as to regulations 
seriously affecting the professional status and emoluments of the teachers. For example, 
a rule of the Office as to the marks required for various grades and increments, which Mr. 

Wyse acts upon in his awards, should surely not have been a secret of his office, but should 
be known to the teachers on whose claimshe adjudicates. Yet that Office rulehas appeared 
in public form for the first time in the Report of this Inquiry. It is true, we have been 
told by Dr. Starkie, that the publication of such a rule, apparently rigid, but sometimes 
relaxed by the principle of compensation in favour of the teacher, might, owing to its ' 
merciful application, warrant the Comptroller and Auditor-General in a stern surcharge. 

We venture to doubt whether that Department could not be placated by a clause such as 
often appears in the Rules, permitting the Commissioners " in exceptional cases,” to make 
their award on the principle of compensation. The Resident Commissioner, as his evidence 
before us shows, is the most frank and open of men, and we venture to tliink that more 
of his personal frankness, and even contempt for concealment and official reserve, might 
with advantage be imparted to the administration of the Board. We need not multiply 
instances where it seems to us that full and definite statement by the Commissioners might 
have avoided such misconception, but we may instance the misunderstanding as to the 
effect of school buildings and equipment on the merit mark of a teacher, and the confidential 
character of inspectors’ reports. We shall see that this reserve led to trouble in the 
Belfast case of 1911. 

Notice of Proposed Rules 

112. With regard to the question referred to us whether in any cases notices of the 
intention to make new rules should be published, we have received a good deal of evidence, 
and we are satisfied that in many cases the absence of such notice has led to misappre- 
hension and inconvenience. We consider that in the case of all rules which may affect 
the position or emolument of the teachers reasonable notice of the intention to make such 
rules should be given. We are of opinion that the procedure prescribed in the Rules 
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Publication Act. 1893, for the publication of the statutory rules there referred to might 
with advantage be followed in the case of rules issued by the Board of National Education. 
Under that Act before making a statutory rule, such as is referred to in the Act, at least 
forty days notice of the proposal to make the rule is published in the Gazette, and any 
public body interested may obtain copies of the draft rule, and make representations or 
suggestions to the rule making authority, and these are to be taken into consideration before 
finally settling the rules. 

113. Rules issued by the Board are not “statutory rules." They are not made 
in pursuance of any Act of Parliament, but under authority given by the letter of Mr. 
Stanley constituting the Board, and they do not therefore come within the purview of 
the Act, and there is no obligation on the Board to comply mth the provisions of the 
Act. But the procedure laid down by the Act is a convenient one, and if followed by 

!q. 732:t-ft, 8422-H the Board would, in our opinion, give satisfaction to all concerned. We have had a 
101(13-202, etc. good deal of evidence from persons qualified to speak, suggesting that notice of new rules 
or changes would smooth the working of the system, forestall criticism, and strengthen 
the administration by securing the support of instructed opinion among the public. Even 
if this formal procedure be not adopted, it might be possible and desirable to invite repre- 
sentatives of recognised associations of teachers and managers to confer ivith the Commis- 
sioners or a Committee of the Board, on important questions on which the Board propose 
to make new mles or to extend their operations. By so doing, we are convinced that 
while the Board would not lose any of the power conferred on it by the Government, it 
might greatly increase it popularity and influence in the country. 

Belfast Teachers’ Case. 

114. We have now to notice two important cases in which, in the last three years, 
the working of the present system of inspection has been challenged by large bodies of 
teachers, either by deputation or memorial. We have refeiTed to these cases, under a 
previous heading of this report, with regard to uniformity of marking by inspectors. Tt 
is now necessary to refer to them in dealing with the general relations of the Commissioners 
and the teachers. These cases have aroused much excited feeling, and we have had much 
evidence relating to alleged personal grievances of teachers in the Belfast and Clonmel 
districts. We have consistently held that we have neither the judicial competence nor 
the time to investigate .such individual grievances, nor the power to recommend their 
redress. Nevertheless, the circumstances of these circuits have been brought so prominently 
before us, and have aroused so much public attention, that we feel bound to make some 
observations on them with reference to the general administration of the Board. 

'‘xL^^^XLVi! ' Belfast teachers fii-st. In 1910 the teachers and managers 

became alarmed at what seemed to be a steady and decided reduction of mark,s, which 
seriously afiected the increments and promotions of a large number of teachers in the two 
Belfast circuits. Two inspectors were withdrawn, and the teachers conceived the suspicion 
that secret instructions had been sent from the office directing that a stricter system of 
pp. viii. p. m.'. should be substituted for the more lenient standard which prevailed before 1906, 

At the interview with leading teachers in February, 1 911, Dr. Starkie emphatically denied 
that he had issued auy such instructions. The teachers also believed that in the estimate 
of their school work they were made responsible for defects in the building and equipment 
pp. viir., p. 171). of their schools. There can be no doubt that in those years, while the percentage 
of satisfactory marks for all Ireland had risen by four, in the Belfast circuit it had fallen by 
more than four. Protestant managers had obtained returns which showed a .striking 
!q. 16699. reduction in the reports of their schools in the previous three years. One inspector 

to whom we have already referred, had made a reduction which was so sudden and 
startling as to cause a legitimate distrust in the steadiness and uniformity of the standards 
of inspection. 

pp- 116. The Belfast Teachers’ Association, in July, 1910, protested against the practice 

of inspectors taking into account the character of school buildings in any estimate of the 
educational condition of a school. On October 24th, 1910, the Resident Commissioner 
assured the teachers that their assumption that reports had been lowered owdng to the poor 
character of school buildings and equipment was groundless. On November 14th, 1910, 
the teachers asked for the marks in the inspector’s report which were necessary to obtain 
increment in each grade, and promotion to second, and to both divisions of first grade, and 
also for the ■personal mark necessary to secure increment or promotion for each teacher. The 
reply wa.s that no information on these subjects could be given beyond that contained 
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in Chapt'er VIII. of tlie Code. In tiie same month tlie Association applied to have a 
•deputation received by the Commissioners in support of a memorial. On December oth, 
1910, they were informed that it was not the practice of the Commissioners to receive 
deputations, but that the Resident Commissioner would receive a small deputation at a 
later date. Before fixing such date, the Resident Commissioner desired to be furnished 
with a memorandmn from the Association, and vith particulars of any special cases of 
grievance which they proposed to bring before him. On January 3i.'d, 1911, the teachers 
forwarded a general statement, chiefly based on reports of the Board from 1901 to 1909. 
The Secretary repeated the request for details of a certain number of specific; cases of 
schools, in which it was alleged that reports had been unduly lowered. To that request 
the teachers replied that the strength of their case lay not so much in the unfairness in 
individual cases as in the widespread reduction of the reports in 111 schools, the teachers 
•of w'hich had signed the memorial. In the end, the Resident Oommissioaier agreed to 
receive five teachers on the 6th Februaty, 1911. The report of that deputation is given 
in Appendix VIII. The teachers obtained from the Office the shorthand report of the 
proceedings, on the express understanding tliat it was to be treated as confidential. They 
also asked (February 17th) for copies of any rebutting statement.s which might be made 
by the inspectors concerned. Those replies of the Belfast inspectors to the teachers’ 
charges are dated March .1 1th. The teachers made a second request on April 26th to be 
furiiished with them, and on May 3rd the Private Secretary to the Resident Commissioner 
was instructed to say that the Commissioners regarded tlie rephes of the inspectors to 
the deputation on February 6th as confidential. It was not till June 2nd, 1911, that the 
Board sent their reply to the deputation in February, They admit that the teachers of 
Belfast “ were justified in appealing to them,” and that the returns indicate that some 
•of the present inspectors in Belfast are stricter than their predecessors. On the other- 
hand, they say that there is evidence that, for five or six years after 1900, the standard 
•of marking in the district was unduly low. In September the teachers, having by some 
means obtained a copy of the inspectors’ rejoinder to their case, forwarded their own 
replies to that document to be laid before the Board. After nearly two months they were 
informed that, as the inspectors’ observations were confidential, and no authority had 
been given to communicate them to the Belfast teachers, it had not been thought necessary 
to take any action beyond the reply already communicated on June 2nd. On December- 
,8th the secretary of the Belfast Teachers’ Association -wrote to each Commissioner pointing 
out that no redress had been obtained. 

117. To this recital of the correspondence it is necessary to add that in March, 1911, 
the two Chief Inspectors were instructed to visit a certain number of schools in the Belfast 
circuit and to report on the character of their work. As the teachers refused to select 
the schools to be visited, Mr. P. Ward, a Commissioner, undertook to designate about 
twelve or fifteen among the schools of the memorialists. This was done on a certain 
mechanical method, excluding personal choice. In the end, thirteen schools were selected 
for a visit by the C'hief Inspectors. Their report is not a very convincing document, and 
is certaiuly not drawn up in the impartial judicial tone which might be expected from 
•ofiicers of their rank and experience. The evidence shows that some members of the Board 
did not regard the Chief Inspectors’ treatment of the case as satisfactory. At the same 
time, it must be said that the tone of some of the teachers left much to be desired. 
Suspicion and innuendo are a poor substitute for positive evidence, and always weaken 
a case which might otherwise be strong 

118. Our present purpose is not to adjudicate on the whole case between the teachers 
and the Board on the main issue, except to point out, what is indeed admitted, that in 
those circuits there had been a considerable fall in the marks all round from 1906 to 1910. 
It may be noted, in addition, that the attention of the Board had not been called to this 
variation by any responsible official, although, according to Dr. Starkie, it was the duty of 
the Chief Inspector to do so. Wemust also point out the long delays which occurred in deal- 
ing with an appeal where, owing to the transient nature of the facts, investigation, if it was 
to be trustworthy, should have been instituted as soonas possible. Looking at the dates ofthe 
correspondence, it would appear that the teachers were even more dilatory than the Office 
staff ; still it is striking that the reply of the Bo.ard to the teachers’ deputation on February 
6th was only sent on June 2nd. The request of the teachers to be furnished witli the 
inspectors’ observations on their statements, which was made on February 14th, received 
no answer till May 3rd. The teachers’ application to have their rejoinders submitted to 
the Board was only answered two months after it was made. It was refused on the 
ground that the inspectors’ observations were confidential. We have already expressed 
.a doubt as to the wisdom of insisting on the confidential character of documents which 
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are from the first known to several persons. Its futility is shown clearly in the present 
case. The teachers easily obtained a copy of the observations in question and sent their 
App. XLVi. rejoinder- to the Board. Nothing was gained by the pretence of secrecy, and something- 
was lost by increasing the suspicion and irritation of the teachers. We can appreciate 
the force and value of office traditions; but we think that, in a serious crisis, they should 
be modified in the interests of smooth and effective administration. Another thing which 
must strike anyone, reading the documents, is that, although there were appeals from over- 
100 schools, only a fraction of that number were reinspected, and that, as admitted in the 
Board’s letter of June 2nd, 1911, the standard had been raised in the previous six years, 
without any warning to the teachers that a severer test was going to be applied. In 
i,!<g 47 addition, we know from the Resident Commissioner that the circumstances of the Belfast 

circuits led to the issue of the famous circular of June, 1911. In that document orders- 
are gi^•en against the lowering of marks by any but a senior inspector, until a conference' 
has been held. The lowering of the mark of any school which has had a good record i,s 
not to be lightly made, and the inspectors are warned against faults of manner and tnee 
of which we are unwilling to think that any but a few could possibly be guilty. 

119. The Commissioners, therefore, were perfectly conscious that the inspection 
of the Belfast circuits was not quite satisfactory. The inspectors, we are sure, were 
conscientious and industrious officials, but, from some cause, their judgments led to a 
remarkable uprising amongst the teachers. It seems never to have occurred to the Board 
to question the system under which such discontent had arisen. They sent down their 
Chief Inspectors to report. These officers reported on a mere fraction of the schools whose 
teachers had protested against the inspectors’ reports. With that report of the Chief Ins- 
pectors. u'hich gave little satisfaction to the Commissioners, and which some of them have 
condemned, the whole Belfast case ended. We have not the powers, the materials, nor the 
time to adjudicate upon the grievances of these teachers. No one but an expert could 
undertake such a task. We feel justified, however, in pointing out that, in a case where 
there were possibly well grounded grievances, involving considerable sums of money, the 
Board took no steps to give any redress for undeserved loss of income. In a certain 
number of cases among the thirteen schools visited by the Chief Inspectors the mark was 
raised. It seems to us that this difference of opinion might have suggested a doubt whether, 
in that wide area, there might not be many other cases in which a full reinspection would 
have disclosed similar variations, and in which redress of injustice, if injustice had been done,' 
was called for. According to a member of the Board who appeared before us, the " idea of 

Q. S902. the Commissioners was to know how the case stood generally.” The report of the Chief 

Inspectors thi'ew' little light on “ the case generally,” although it certainly succeeded, by 
its undignified tone of recrimination, in exasperating the teachers’ discontent. We 
recognise fully the difficulty of the situation in Belfast in 1910, but we cannot think that 
the Board or their officer.s were very successful in dealing with it. 

Clonmel Teachers’ Case. 

120. The other case, that of the Clonmel Circuit, has attracted a good deal of attention,, 
and the excited agitation to which it gave rise was probably a main cause of the institution 
of this Inquiry. It is impossible within the limits of this report to enter minutely into- 
the details of the controversy raised by the Tipperary teachers. We shall content 
our, selves with a brief recital of the important tacts. In July, 1909, Mr. Welply was: 
appointed senior inspector of circuit 18, in succession to Mr. Browne, who had held the 
office for six years. Mr. Browne had been a popular officer with the teachers, and his 
marking of -the schools seems to have been generally high. It has been suggested on 
official authority that he may have been unduly lenient, but that is a matter on which 
the Committee have no materials for forming a trustworthy opinion. His successor, Mr. 
Welply soon began to raise the standard of inspection. .He had formed an 
idea of the condition of the schools very much lower than that of his prede- 
cessor, and he embodied this in a memorandum for his Chief Inspector, warning 
him that he would probably be obliged to lower the marks of some of the schools. It is 
said that appeals against his report, s were lodged by individual teachers, but without 
effect. The general discontent with his mode of inspection came to a head in 1911, and 
on June 27th of that year' a joint memorial from the teachers of the circuit was received, 
by the Commissioners, expressing grave dissatisfaction with his scale of marking, his 
methods of examining, and his tone and manners in his interviews with the teachers.. 
That memorial was referred to Mr-. Welply on July 14th for his report, which was furnished 
on August 19th following, the delay being accounted for by the fact that he was occupied 
by examinations. Mr. Welply strove to justify his estimate of the teachers of the circuit 
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•by statistics fi’om the reports of junior inspectors, one of whom, ilr. Cole, had in 1909 
reduced the marking of the schools which he inspected by 78 per cent. Mr. Welply stated 
that he had found an unduly easy standard of marking and that awards had been given 
in the circuit which in hardly any other part of Ireland would have been accorded to the 
teachers. The report of Mr. Welply came before the Board on September 19th, 1911, and 
the consideration of it was postponed till October 14th. At that meeting the complaints of 
fourteen teachers of the circuit were received by the Board, and on the 17th they were 
referred to Mr. Welply for his observations. On October 26th, Mr. Welply’s reply to the 
teachers’ complaints was received, and both documents were circulated among the Com- 
missioners. Meantime, the concun’ence of two such serious .cases as those of the Belfast 
and Clonmel districts had naturally caused great anxiety to the Board. The report of 
the Chief Inspectors on the Belfast case had by its whole tone, in the words of one of the Q- ffi- 22 . 
'Commissioners, “ made things worse instead of better,” and at first they naturally shrank 
from repeating the Belfast experiment in Tipperary. Dr. Starkie himself condemned the 
report of the Chief Inspectors on Belfast as “ breatWg a narrow, bitter, partisan spirit in i>. n. 530 . 

•every Hne.” It was suggested to him by some of his colleagues that it might be a great advan- 
tage if he “ made a preliminary report on the state of education in the Tipperary Schools, so 
that there might be some possibility of checking the verdict of the Chief Inspector upon the 
•senior inspector’s marking, such as was not available in the case of Belfast.” Dr. Starkie, 
accompanied bv Jlr. Dilworth, undertook this mission, without any formal resolution of 
the Board, though with their knowledge and approval. The}’ visited 70 sclrools of the 
Clonmel circuit in October, 1911. Whether they made any formal report of' the results 
oHheir inspection seems to be uncertain. In ten or eleven cases. Dr. Starkie thought 0-11545. 

Sir. Welply’s verdict somewhat 'severe, in ten other cases he thought his judgment too 
favortrable. As he had promised to the Commissioners, he referred the former class of 
cases, along with one or two others which do not seem to belong to the same category, to 
Mr. Hynes, the Chief Inspector of the North, to be reinspected. Dr. Starkie’s general 
judgment on the whole case was given to us with his usual candour and force. He freely 
admitted that in the immense and sudden reduction of merit marks, affecting most seriously 
the increments of salary of many teachers, they had a well-grounded cause of complaint 
•with which he personally had “ the greatest possible sympathy.” He evidently thought ii.'524. 
that before 1909 the standard was too low, and the inspectors rather lenient. On the 
other hand, he said that ilr. Welply /' would have shown more discretion by tempering 
justice with leniency for some }’’ears ; he might have warned the teachers that their present q . 1 1 52«. 
marks could not be continued unless patent defects were remedied.” 

121. In November, Mr. Hynes was instractedto visit the circuit, and to inspect the thirteen q 11545 . 
schools designated by the Resident Commissioner “ asmost favourable to the teachers.” We 
mav say that one of these does not answer to that description, viz., Loughmore, which 
had been marked “ Excellent.” ilr. Hynes’ visits, as he says in his report, were necessarily 
brief and allowed of but little examination. They seldom extended over half-ah-hour, 
but ” on the essential points, cleanliness, order, manners, method of instruction, he thinks -'I'l'- p- 
his estimates are fairly accurate.” In five cases his estimate “ is slightly more favourable 
than Mr. Weiply’s, still, as a considerable period had intervened between the two inspec- 
tions, it is not improbable that some improvement had been affected as the result of ilr. 

Welply’s suggestions.” 

122. The whole case was considered at a meeting of the Board on December 12th, 

1911, and the result of their deliberations was conveyed to the Tipperary Teachers’ Associa- ix.,p. 2 jr>. 
tion by the Secretary. In that document the Commissioners .state : — 

(1) That they cannot conclude the senior inspector’s standard is unreasonably 

high or that he has been unjust to any teacher. 

(2) That as the teachers by Rule 96, had ample opportunity of redress by appealing 

to the Board without undue delay, they cannot approve of 'the method 
adopted in this case, of holding back complaints for, a considerable ti]ire 
and then submitting them simultaneously in support of charges, sometimes 
vague and ill defined. 

(3) That the Commissioners will in future decline to entertain appeals made after 

long delay, as in this case. 

123. The teachers were dissatisfied with this reply, and on December 29th, 1911, 

•expressed their unanimous hope that the Commissioners “ would transfer Mr. Welply to 
another circuit.” To that request the Board replied that after a full investigation of the 
case, they had nothing to add to their- former letter of December I4th. 
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124. We have so far coirfined ourselves to a recital of the circumstances of the Clonmel 
circuit, birt we feel hound to make some comments on the facts which we have enumerated^ 
The Clonmel case resembles the Belfast case in a good many points. In both 
an undoubted lowering of marks passed without official notice till discontent became 
general, and, instead of individual appeals, the Board had to deal with a collective 
memorial referring to a mass of grievances, which, owing to the lapse of time, it was 
difficult to investigate in any satisfactory way. In both cases, although the existence of 
grievances is not denied, no teacher obtained any redress. 


q. 12472-80. 
q. 4002. 


App. xxxin. 
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12o. In the Tipperary case there is a conflict of testimony as to who was respomible 
for the Board’s ignorance of the fact that a serious change in the standard of 
inspection was taking place in 1910. Mr. Purser, the Chief Inspector, who, according tO’ 
Dr. Starkie, ought to have known the facts, declares that he had no official knowledge 
of them. Mr.' Welply, on the other hand, asserts that he warned the Chief Inspector that 
he could not continue generally the high award of marks which had for some years been 
granted by his predecessors. It seems probable, from a document, containing notings 
by Mr. Purser, that his memory has on this matter played him false, and that Mr. Welply 
did not conceal his opinion from tlie Chief Inspector that the state of the circuit demanded 
vigorous treatment. It is not within our province to decide between Mr. Welply’s estimate 
and that of Mr. Browne. We cannot, however, help noting that in two such serious cases 
as those of Belfast and Clonmel, district inspectors were for some time permitted, without 
any check, to pursue a method of inspection which, in its consequences, has given a shock 
to the whole system. Judged by such results, the organization and discipline of the 
Inspectorate leave much to be desired. 


126. The Commissioners, in their letter of December 12th, 1911, complain that they 
had not been approached by appeals from individual teachers in the raamier prescribed 
by the mles, but it appeared from the evidence that one or two appeals from Tipperary 
teachers were lodged in 1910, and several teachers of the circuit told us that the paucity 
of appeals was due to the general belief that appeals were useless under the present system.. 

.^I,p.IX.,p.2f>7. In one case, that of Gortnagowna, which appears in the Appendix, an appeal against 
19350-3 Welply’s report on his general inspection of the school on December 1st, 1910, was; 

lodged on January 23rd, 1911, referred to Mr. Welply for his observations on February 
4th, and refused by the Resident Commissioner on February 23rd. We have no wish or 
power to pronounce on the justice of this decision. We need only observe that the teacher 
of Gortnagowna, Mr. Fogarty, had in the three previous years obtained Very G-ood, Very 
Go^. and Good, and that on the inspection of December 1st, 1910, his mark was reduced 
to Fair, with serious consequences to the teacher. We cannot help fearing that the 
general impression among teachers as to the futility of individual appeals had led to the 
adoption of combined memorials which the Commissioners naturally deprecate as offering- 
almost insuperable difficulties to investigation, owing to lapse of time. 

127. The Board were naturally discouraged by the result of their employment of the 
C hief Inspectors to investigate the Belfast case. The tone of their report “ had only 
made things tTorse.” The suggestion of one or two Commissioners that Dr. Starkie should 
make a preliminary inspection ’ of the Clonmel circuit was well meant. We venture, 
however, to question the policy of the Board in authorising, although not by formal order 
yet with their sanction, the Chief of the office administration to undertake a task so remote 

o ]^ 4 go proper duties. Dr. Starkie has told us that, in his visits to schools, he never- 

" ' ■ judgment of inspectors on the merits of the teachers, but this visit 

u S 97 -- s 1 I)ilworth to the Tipperary circuit was avowedly intended to test 

awards of the senior inspector. Dr. Starkie and Mr. Dilworth are men of high 
capacity, but it may be doubted whether anyone, however able and accomplished, should, 
wuthout a long experience in the work of inspection, undertake the task of reviewing the 
^ experienced inspector. We fully recognise the energy and high public spirit 

which prompted Dr. Starkie to undertake, at the request of some of his colleagues, a very 
in-vidious and troublesome task, outside the proper duties of his laborious office. In the 
end, the Chief Inspector, Mr. Hynes, was ii^tructed to reinspect thirteen schools selected 
by bt-arlae, although we have never been able to understand the principle of selection 
Mr. Hynes report was accepted as generally confij-ming the verdict of the senior inspector, 
o although in five cases out of thirteen, selected by Dr. Starkie, the Chief Inspector’s 

11^4^. judgment was slightly more favourable.” It is difficult to reconcile the tone of the 

Commissioners reply to the Tipperary teachers with the evidence of Dr. Starkie and 
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Mr. Ward. The former frankly admitted that the teachers had a real grievance in the <?• H524. 
sTidden raising of the standard by ilr. Welply, without any wai'ning to the teachers. Mr. 

Ward confessed that in the management of the Tipperary case the Board had made a q. osos. 
great mistake. Yet, in the Commissioners' letter of December, 19U, the senior inspector’s 
standard is approved, and the teachers are condenmed for the irregular means which they 
took to obtain redress for grievances which have been practically admitted. Up to the 
present, none of these grievances have been investigated or redressed. We do not doubt 
that, after the lapse of three years, proper investigation Avould be very difficult, but we 
cannot close our eyes to the defects of an organization which permits such grievances to 
grow to a volume which makes redress almost impossible. 


Libeetv of Teachers. 

128. With regard to the subject of rules and regulations unduly restricting tlie liberty 
of the teachers, on which we are instructed to report, we feel a certain difficulty in doing 
so. Tn any country in Avhich political controversy is keen and excited, it is doubtful 
Avhether a scrupulous teacher should take a prominent part in it. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among those with whom he lives, he may easily lose his proper 
influence by engaging in controversies Avhere feeling runs high. We think that a liigh- 
rainded teacher Avith an absorbing desire to fulfil his great duty of training the children 
committed to his charge will not be led aAA^ay by political partisanship to loAver and lessen 
that influence with their parents. He has a right to his opinions, but in public expression 
of them all officials should feel obliged to exercise that right Avith a due regard to the 
performance of their official duties. It is the opinion of this Committee that it is very 
undesirable that teachers under the National Board should take an active part in party 
political meetings. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, Ave think that the 
Board Avould be well adAused to modify Rule 89 (a) so as to allow' teachers to be present 
ill the proceedings at political meetings so long as they take no actiA^e part. 


SUMMARY. 

129. In the course of our prolonged inquiry Ave have investigated as thoroughly as we 
could the various complaints of the teachers as to the present administration of the National 
Board. Some of these complaints seemed to be due to misunderstanding, others did not 
properly come within the scope of our inquil^^ But by far the greater number deserved 
and have received the most careful examination. We have investigated the system 
of inspection, the mode of appointing inspectoi-s, their relations to the Board and to the 
teaeffier-s, and the manner in Avhich they perform their- duties. We have also considered 
their mode of distribution in districts. Our Report has showed that under these heads 
graA'e defects have disclosed themselves in the organization of the Inspectorate, and in 
some cases in the relations between inspectors and teachers Avhich have given rise to just 
discontent. The inspectors have been led to rely too much on their personal impressions 
of the tone of a school ; on the other hand we liave found that some inspectors were still 
conducting examinations on the style of the Results system, Avith the effect that their 
verdicts have often failed to command the confidence of the managers and teachers. 
Their action seems not to haA^e been under proper control, and Avhile responsibility has 
been too much divided, the inspectors in many cases appear to have been alloAved too large 
a latitude. MoreoA’er, the inspectors, as a rule, seem not to be retained long enough in 
their districts to acquire a thorough knowledge of their schools. 

130. On no subject have Ave had a greater volume of evidence than on the system of 
Merit Marks, and the absence of uniformity in theii' aAvard, and on no subject is the conclu- 
sion to be draAvn from the evidence more unmistakable. The nature of this system demands 
a rigid uniformity of standard, Avhich if attainable, has never been attained. There 
have_ been sudden variations in the marking AAffiich have had disastrous effects in some 
districts. The combination of Merit Marks Avith a system of triennial increments is one 
which inevitably must cau.se serious hardship by the loss of one good mark out of three. 
It is regrettable that in 1900 the Board Avere prevented by financial causes, to Avhich we 
have referred, from adopting an annual system of increments under Avhich the teacher 
Avould lose, on an unsatisfactory report, only the increment of one year. 

131. We have found much discontent with the sIoav rate of promotion under the present 
system of grading. A teacher’s advancement depends not only on good service, but on 

II 
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the average numbers of his school. And the system of standard numbers places a further 
obstacle in his way to the highest rank. How to enable young teachers of talent and 
energy to rise earlier to the charge of important schools is a most difficult problem, but one 
which sooner or later must be solved. We are fully aware that the efforts of the Board 
to solve this problem have been hampered by difficulties which the Local Authorities in 
England have not to encounter. We have ventured to make some suggestions towards 
a solution, and we hope that expert knowledge may discover a means of remedying what is 
admittedly one of the great weaknesses of the present system of the National Board. 

1 32. If Merit Marks are abolished, the question of the method of promotion offers some 
difficulty which we have discussed in the body of the Report. The general reports of 
the district inspectors must then be the basis on which promotion should be made. The 
Chief Inspectors, in consultation with the district inspector, seem to be the best tribunal 
to adjudicate on the claims of teachers for promotion. 

133. The question of appeals and access to the Board is one on which the teachers have 
shown the strongest desire for further securities. The present system of dealing with 
appeals has created a large amount of distrust. It is, of course, impossible that the Board 
should hear and decide on all appeals. The question which we have tried to solve is how 
to secure that appeals on reasonable grounds shall receive liberal consideration, and in 
the more serious cases, involving status and emolument, shall always be submitted {as at 
present) , for the final decision of the Board. 

134. It seems to us also that a freer access to the Board might with advantage be allowed 
to managers and teachers by deputations and conferences on the proposal to make new 
rules or changes in existing rules. We are aware that the Board have in recent years 
received such deputations, but we think the practice might be still further extended. 

135. We have had it in evidence that the freedom of organization and the right, subject 
to criticism, to modify programmes, which is conceded by the rules, might be made more 
real and effective if inspectors gave more definite encom-agement to initiative on the 
part of managers and teachers. In the variety of local circumstances, anything like a 
uniform programme for schools is admittedly not desired by the Board, and would be 
injurious to the interests of the pupils. 

136. With regard to the cla’im of the teachers to have unrestricted civil rights, we thmk 
that the special circumstances of Ireland at present renders such a concession inexpedient. 
But we have suggested a niodification of rule 89 (a) which would permit the attendance of 
teachers at political meetings without sanctioning their taking an active and prominent 
part in them. A few others of the teachers’ claims are either founded on misunderstanding, 
or lie beyond our terms of reference. The claim that portions of the grant which may be 
“ surrendered to the Treasury should be utilised to satisfy the teachers’ claims belongs 
to the former category. By Treasury rules, money voted under a particular head cannot, 
without express permission, be diverted to another object. 

137. The claim for higher initial salaries and for monthly payments of salaries, belong- 
ing to the province of finance are beyond the range of our Inquiry. 

138. On those questions on which we are definitely empowered to repoii;, we beg to 
submit the following recommendations : — 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That the present system of grading and promoting teachers be modified, so as to 
provide for more rapid promotion of able and promising teachers. 


2. That the present system of assigning Merit Marks to schools and teachers be abolished. 


3. That increments within the grade be automatic in the absence of an adverse report. 


4. That increments shall be annual. 
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•5. That until a system of amiual increments is introduced, a teacher shall only lose the 
amount of his incremejit for that year in which his report is unsatisfactory. 


6. That promotion of teachem shall be in the hands of the Chief Inspectors whose 
selection, subject to the approval of the Board, shall be final, and who shall in 
their selection have regard to seniority, professional merit, general attainments, 
and the circumstances under which the teachers work. 


7. That there shall be a redistribution of inspectors’ districts so that the sole responsibility 
for reporting on the schools of a district shall rest on one inspector. 


8. That district inspectors should, so far as the exigencies of the service will permit, 
be retained for some years in tlie same district. 


9. That candidates selected for the post of inspector be appointed on probation for two 
years, and must at the end of each year of this period be favourably reported on by 
the Chief Inspectors as to their knowledge of educational methods and their 
general quahfications. 


10. That the reports of inspectors on the work and conduct of a school shall in future 
be communicated in full to managers and teachers with the least possible delay. 


11. That every school from time to time, but not necessarily every year, be subjected 
to a thorough inspection, with notice of at least a week to the manager and teacher, 
to be followed by a full report ; that the report be based upon a thorough inves- 
tigation of (a) the methods employed in teaching ; (6) the progress made by the 
children as tested by oral or written examination ; (c) their general bearing and 
habits as formed in the school. 

That such inspection be made in the last half of the school year, and as far 
as possible in the last three months of it. That in no case shall any record be made 
of the success or failure of any individual child. 


12. That the use of observation books be discontinued. 


13. That appeals made against an unfavourable report of an inspector be lodged by the 
manager or teacher of the school within a given period of the reception of the 
report, and that if a prima facie case be made out to the satisfaction of the Chief 
Inspector, a full re-inspection be ordered to be made by an officer or officers of 
superior rank to the reporting officer with the least possible delay, and that due 
notice of such re-inspection should be given both to manager and teacher. We 
think that, save in obviously frivolous cases, appeals should always be granted. 


14. That where a teacher is accused of any grave misconduct or inefficiency and neglect 
of duty, which may involve dismi,ssal or other serious penalty, an investigation 
.should be ordered by the Board to be held by the Chief Inspectors, and that 
legal assistance may be allowed to such teacher. That the officer holding the 
inquiry shall report fully to the Board, which shall pronounce its decision, giving 
the teacher an opportunity to appear if necessary. 
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15., That the present system of issuing reprimands by the examiner, countersigned by 
. the Secretary, being open to grave objections, should be re-considered. 


16. Tliat in view of the increased duties which may be imposed on the two Chief In- 
spectors, the Committee strongly approve of the proposal of the Board to appoint 
at least four Divisional Inspectors to assist the Chief Inspectors. 


17. That all instructions^ by circulars issued to inspectors with regard to the general 
discharge of their duties should be issued simultaneously to managers and 
teachers. 


18. That before the adoption of any new regulation, due notice of the intention of the 
Board should be given, and full opportunity should be afforded to managers, 
teachers, and other persons interested, by conference or written communication, 
to lay their views before the Board. 


19. That in the interests of education in all parts of the country, all responsible pro- 
programme to suit the special circumstances of each locality, 
should be met with a generous, as well as a careful and discriminating con- 
sideration. The Committee note that in England there is no such thing as a 
compulsory subject. ® 

to express our strong sense of the merits of our Secretary, hlr. Arthur 
J. Do^elly. He has performed the duties of his office to our perfect satisfaction. We 
have found him invariably able, diligent, and faithful in duty, and we all individuaUy can, 
wrth pleasure, bear \vitness to his strict impartiality, and his readiness to oblige and assist 


All of which we humbly submit for Your Excellency’s gracious consideration. 


S. DILL (Chairman). 

‘i*DENIS KELLY. 

HIRAM S. WILKINSON. 
JOHN COFFEY. 

HENEAGE E. B. HARRISON. 
JEREMIAH HENLY. 
WALTER KAVANAGH. 

T. M. KETTLE. 


ARTHUR JOSEPH DONNELLY, 

Secretary. 

Dated this 27th day of January, 1914, 

at 23 Kildare Street. Dublin. 


34995. Wt. 42136. 12. 12, 12, 12. S. 1. 1914.— A. I. & Co., Ltd. 
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